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INTRODUCTION. 



Unlike many of his fellow-labourers, the 
Author has endeavoured to avoid, as much as 
possible, the too vivid colouring of his pictures, 
so that each separate scene, in whatever light 
it is beheld, may appear stamped by a natural 
truthfulness; bfing aware that too great an 
effort for effect, will often destroy the natural 
emotions of the beholder, and make the 
composition appear a laboured work. 

It would have been a much easier task had 
he depicted some dark scenes, in which the 
actors had displayed their sinister powers with 
alarming effect, which, perhaps, would have 
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IV INTRODUCTION. 

fonned a bolder relief to the more pathetic 
portions ; but this would have destroyed the 
harmony of the whole. 



JxjNB, 1856. 



ALLEGORY. 



I STOOD upon the Plains of Thessaly ; around me was one 
vast desert, without a friendly form — above me were the 
heavens, clear and bright, and the sun shot forth its 
scorching rays to heat the sand on which I stood ; and as 
I gazed upon the vast white vapourless canopy, I felt, alas ? 
that I stood alone — no sound fell on my ear — no zephyrs 
fanned my burning face — I felt the solitude of man. 

For days I travelled on the pathless waste, until my 
spirit, worn with shattered hopes, my body wearied with 
fatigue, I laid me down to die, and, in the anguish of my 
heart I prayed for death. * * * 

Again I arose and struggled on. A mighty storm now 
shook the heavens — the wind howled forth with direful 
wrath — the earth gave forth its groans — huge rocks and 
gigantic trees were loosened from their hold, and the 
mighty convulsions of the earth shook forth the rivers from 
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their beds in one wild chaos — the lightning darted forth, 
and blazed throughout the sky, and the artillery of heaven 
boomed with deafening peals. 

Still I stood alone ! No longer did I behold the 
plain I was before traversing — I was now on the summit 
of the loftiest mountain, and all was calm, and the balmy 
soothing zephyrs fanned my feverish brow. I gazed around 
— above me still was heaven, beneath me clouds were 
floating through the air; then, as they glided past, I 
beheld the growing cities of the world, and the crumbling 
ruins of a former age. Despair now seized my mind ; I 
could discern, too far aw^ay for me ever to reach, the gilded 
domes of the imperial cities. I raved aloud, and in my agony 
I cried " And is it here that I must die? " Alas ! I turned 
my hefiui to gaze once more on the worldly scene, and bid 
adieu to all on earth — oh, horror upon horrors! by my 
side stood the phantom figure of the evil one. 

** Save me!" I cried, " what shall I do to save myself?" 
" Renounce thy faith," said the evil one, " curse — 
" Hold, fiend!" cried I, " tempt me no more! I resign 
myself to die upon this spot." 

I cast myself down, buried my face in my hands, and wept. 
Once more I raised my eyes, when, standing over me, I 
beheld a fairy spirit, clothed in a vestal robe ; and as I 
gazed upon her countenance, she smiled at my haggard 
looks. 
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" Comest thou to tempt me, too?" I cried. 

"No, J come to save a fallen spirit — follow me." 

She waved her hand to the demon, and he huried him- 
self from off the height. 

I followed on the virgin's track — down in a deep dell 
stood her abode, a solitary hut ; we entered side by side. 
I staid and listened to her silvery voice until all evil was 
charred from my heart. She spoke not of the path that 
I should tread to lead me to the goal I panted for, but she 
impressed me with the knowledge of the latent powers that 
lay concealed within me, and urged me on to battle with 
events — what I divined, she assured me I might achieve. 
She perceived my weariness, and pointed out the Agi- 
nippian fountain, and bid me quench my thirst. She 
prophesied my tomb would be in the Elysian fields of Luce, 
amidst the souls of the heroes resting there. 

It was midnight when I left that cot, and I gazed upon 
the heavens, illumined by a million stars. I mused, and 
in my musings I was lost amidst my own inspirations. 
Eome, in all its ancient glory, appeared before me, with its 
chariots and its horsemen — its festivals, its gladiators, its 
heroes, and its fate ; and the mighty ruins standing forth 
and pointing towards the heavens, defying the hand of 
time, and remaining a mournful memento of its formcgr 
grandeur, reminded me of the feebleness of all earthly 
power, and of the vanity of man, and in the loneliness^ of 
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my heart I sighed ; and as that sigh was the echo of a holy 
thought, it ascended high, and the recording angel regis- 
tered it in the archives of eternity — and I was changed — 
a new energy invigorated my mind and ennobled my spirit 
— I shook off the cloak of lethargy, and trampled it beneath 
my feet, and I trembled as I panted to dash forth in the 
career I aimed at. New ideas and new powers of concep- 
tion floated through my imagination — I possessed the 
feeUngs of a poet, and drank of the pathos of the beautiful — 
within my mind lay stored up innumerable treasures that 
wanted only unveiling to be appreciated ; poHshing, to be 
admired ; and fixed, to become valuable. I had concep- 
tion of the ideal, and knowledge of the real — I had learnt 
philosophy, in studying nature, and I bowed to the wisdom 
of ages, in the school of experience. 



CLAUD WILFORD. 



CHAPTER I. 



"An honest man, like tme religion, appeals to the understand- 
ing, or modestly confides in the internal evidence of his conscience.** 



Some years ago, might have been seen walking 
arm-in-arm with an old gentlemanly-looking 
man, in a quiet town on the Kentish coast, a 
young man; the bloom of youth upon his 
features, and the lustre in his eyes alone made 
his appearance prepossessing, even to the 
casual observer ; but he had more attractions 
than these ; his figure was beautifully propor- 
tioned, although he was rather slimly made, 
and the ease and elegance which were portrayed 
in each of .his movements cleady showed his 
good breeding, as now raising his hat to some 

B 
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fair acquaintance he was recognized by a sweet 
smile ; again as he bowed more majesticallj to 
some more sedate personage, he received an 
equally condescending bow. 

The old gentleman, his companion, Sir 
Charles Wilford, whose silvery locks claimed 
homage for his age alone, was chatting care- 
lessly to his son Claud, for such the young 
man was. 

How happy each then appeared; the day 
was one of those bright autumnal days when 
the frosty temperature of the early dawn had 
mellowed down into calm and soothing atmos- 
phere. Hundreds of peopjp were taking the 
opportunity of enjoying their evening ramble ; 
here and there might be seen some fair eques- 
trian, with a crowd of companions eager to 
gain her side and monopolize her conversa- 
tion : and now and then some prancing horse 
would cause the rider to draw back into 
the rear of the group, amidst the laughter 
of the more fortunate riders of the quieter 
animals. 

Walking arm-in-arm might be seen some 
fair creature, with the idol of her heart, whose 
advancement towards the hymenial tie was 
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fast approaching, as their freedom, in being 
unattended by a lackey, gave strong proofs. 

Here, again, with joyous merry faces, were 
gay youths with sailor-looking hats and pilot 
coats evidently bent on a few hours* cruise 
in the bay, whose limpid waters appeared 
(except by the lazy waves falling on the beach 
in slow monotony) like one gigantic mirror 
cast upon the pebbly shore — amidst such 
sights as these the two individuals described 
were leisurely proceeding. Many an eye fol- 
lowed their two figures as they strolled along- 
Calm as appeared the elder s countenance, it 
was, really, only the semblance and mocking 
mask of the pent-up feelings struggling within 
his breast, the melancholy brooding over a fate 
that loomed but too darkly in the future. Sir 
Charles had, up to this period, and since his 
son s birth, been living at Walcote Abbey, an 
old ancestral residence of his father s ; he had 
of late greatly improved and re-built, and in 
his building strictly adhered to the old style of 
architecture that prevailed in the abbey. He 
had also enlarged the pleasure grounds, and 
erected light and elegant stables ; every thing 
that had appeared heavy or cumbrous had been 
removed, at whatever cost. It had been the 
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delight of Sir Charles, since the period of his 
son s attaining maturer years, and the garb of 
boyhood had been cast aside, to consult him 
upon the improvements in the abbey and 
grounds, until, by their combined tastes and 
ideas, the old monastic edifice had almost 
attained the grand and stately appearance 
that it might be imagined it possessed at a 
former period, when tenanted by holy friars. 
These gradual improvements had never been 
felt by Sir Charles Wilford, although they 
were on a scale of grandeur and magnifi- 
cence rarely displayed, even in a baronial re- 
sidence. The internal decorations too, had 
undergone a simultaneous change with the 
the other part; the finest pictures of the 
modem school were here to be seen suspended 
from the walls — the finest vases and carved 
furniture were ranged throughout the abbey, 
but there was no ostentatious display. 

Throughout the neighbourhood, Sir Charles s 
hospitality was acknowledged on all hands ; 
the poor in him had ever found a friend ; and 
when people visited the abbey, they enjoyed 
themselves, all unnecessary formalities were 
dispensed with, and even those votaries of 
fashion, the high-bom panderersof thewhimmy 
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world, who accepted the invitation of the 
good old baronet, were occasionally caught by 
his winning manners and kindness, and drop- 
ped the mock plumes of affectation really 
inconsistent with their natural dispositions. 

Although Sir Charles was connected with a 
Metropolitan bank, in whom the higher mem- 
bers of the aristocracy had impUcit confidence, 
it was well known that he had seldom of late 
interfered in the management of the business; 
thus Sir Charles derived a large income, the 
greater portion of which was Uberally spent in 
his own neighbourhood. This being the posi- 
tion of the baronet, who had the entree to all 
the mansions of the neighbouring gentry and 
nobility. 

Sir Charles was in nowise connected with 
the sporting world, except by his joining occa- 
sionally in the hunts of the district ; but the 
six or seven hunters he kept were equal to the 
very best horses kept by the master of the 
hounds, and were never allowed during the 
season to remain long idle, as Claud Wilford 
was always ready for the sport 

It was when Claud Wilford was a mere boy, 
and during a long and fast run, that he 
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obtained the flattering encomiums of the more 
experienced sportsmen ; mounted on one of 
the best horses of his father s stud, Claud got 
well laid in at the burst from cover, and after 
going for about twenty minutes in gallant 
style, ten or a dozen of the hard riders had 
gradually increased their distance from the 
rest of the field; amongst these was Claud, 
riding with the judgment of a much more 
experienced head, but never deviating from 
the line; field after field these dozen horsemen 
kept within a kind of group, now one, now 
another taking the lead, but only very slightly, 
and none ever getting out of place. 

It was evident there was but little supe- 
riority in any of the horses, or, if there was, 
it was counterbalanced by the extra weight 
it bore, and each strove to retain their position 
in the direct line the hounds were bearing 
away; and now appeared in view the old 
park fence of Deerwood Chase, seven feet 
high, but the approach on the side the horse- 
men were advancing, was on a slight decline. 
The hounds were evidently going for it direct, 
when suddenly they made a dash, the ma- 
jority scrambUng through, and some few over; 
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when, from their tone, as they now began to 
give mouth, it became clear a finish was 
at hand. 

With feelings of delight did those sounds 
reach the ears of the horsemen in the run; 
but now the high fence appeared terribly 
near. The excitement, however, was too 
great for any of the sportsmen to endeavour 
to check their mettled horses, and each man 
seated himself more firmly in his saddle and 
collected himself for the leaji, and all charged 
the fence. Hark ! what was that cry ? it echoes 
in the air, and mingles with the baying of the 
hounds. It was Claud Wilford, who, with one 
wild shrill shout had cleared the leap; his 
horse for a moment seemed suspended in the 
air, then, as it safely alighted on the other 
side, the boy-hunter found himself alone, for 
not another horse got over. Several of the 
huntsmen dismounted, and sought a weak 
place in the palings, in the hope of effecting 
an entrance into the park, whilst others stood 
up in their stirrups watching Claud, who had 
dismounted, and was dragging the now lifeless 
fox to where the huntsmen stood. 

The breast of a fox-hunter is ever open to 
the sympathetic feelings of his brethren in the 
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chase, and as Claud approached his late com- 
panions in the run, several extended hands 
in turn grasped his, and brotherly were the 
looks of all around — ^would not many an older 
man have given a full year s income to have 
achieved this daring feat, and have created in 
the bosoms of a chosen few what Claud un- 
consciously had done. 

Having said thus much of Sir Charles Wil- 
ford and his son, we must conduct the reader 
back to where we left them — sauntering 
near the smooth waters of the bay. Like 
others, the baronet and his son paced the 
pebbly beach ; when Claud, seeing that some- 
thing unusual disturbed the thoughts of his 
father, proposed to return to the hotel, and 
drive home. 

Claudes conjectures as to Sir Charles's feel- 
ings being disturbed, were right ; but little did 
he know that the silence observable in the 
baronet on their return, was occasioned by 
the most poignant feelings of dread of an 
impending evil; little did he know that the 
communications from the bank in which Sir 
Charles was so deeply concerned, were of the 
most painful nature; little did he anticipate 
what appeared a foreboding of evil to his father. 
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who for some time past had been endeavouring 
to totally disconnect himself with the banking 
business, and had discovered the probability of 
immense if not ruinous losses by his partners, 
at an inauspicious time injudiciously investing 
largely in foreign undertakings. 
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CHAPTER II 



*' Breathes there the man, with soul so dead. 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land." 

Lay of the Last MinstreL 



The more philosophical a person is, the more 
readily does he perceive how fluctuating are 
the changes in mans chequered life — how 
essential to his very being the vicissitudes he 
must endure. Were all people to glide through 
life without being called upon to combat with 
the stormy tide of unforeseen and startUng 
events, where would be those truly happy 
moments of their existence — how could they 
be distinguished? Such things were not to 
be; would there not, were all equally placed, 
exist in the bosoms of the many a democratic 
jealousy, worrying their very souls, tormenting 
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the vitals of their existence, until they plunged 
themselves into irretrievable despair? No ! 
God, to whom all hearts are open, guides to 
the billows of life s stormy sea those who are 
best able to bear up against their force, to glean 
wisdom, to learn, and give to all mankind the 
experience of their dangerous Qourse, and in 
the calmer moments of their after life they 
taste the happiness of quiet repose, and love 
to ponder on the past, and all that they had 
once endured. 

It was in the early part of the month in 
which the events took place, as recorded in the 
last chapter, that Sir Charles Wilford, and his 
eon Claud, were breakfasting at the baronet s 
residence ; the letter-bag had arrived, and Sir 
Charles had already opened, and was perusing 
his letters, whilst Claud was looking over the 
newspapers that had also arrived. The latter, 
however, was not suffered long to ascertain the 
contents, for glancing towards his father, he 
perceived that he was greatly affected; then 
casting one look towards his son, he suffered 
the letter he was then reading to drop from 
his powerless hands, his cheeks became pale 
as the parian marble in hi^ own halls; there 
he sat, as immoveable as a fixed and chiselled 
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statue, and save the quivering of his lips, no 
muscle moved throughout his body ; his eyes, 
too, were fixed, and the rigid and cold expres- 
sion that overspread that benevolent counten- 
ance, was painful to behold. 

Claud sprang to his side, and whilst calling 
for assistance, raised him in his arms ; he felt 
the cold brow, and noticed his bloodless lips, 
and as he supported his drooping head, he 
felt the first pang of grief rise on his swelling 
breast, and choke him in his trial at utterance. 

To a man in Sir Charles s position, every 
assistance medical ingenuity could devise was 
sought after, and applied; but too thriUing 
had been the cause of that attack — it was a 
paralytic stroke, occasioned by a sudden shock. 
There the sick man lay, tendered by his youth- 
ful son, who never left the chamber, but for 
the adjoining room. More than a week had 
now elapsed, and wiih the exception of the 
medical men, and an old man who acted as 
nurse, Claud was the only individual permitted 
to approach him. With the most anxious 
solicitude, every movement of the baronet was 
watched by his beloved son ; and now and 
then a tear would,' in spite of all efforts, fall 
down his cheeks, when he gazed on the pale 
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and death-like stillness of the dying man — for 
such he was. 

Within that room, made sombre by the arti- 
ficial light, and the arrangement of the gorgeous 
canopy, wrapped in narcotic slumbers lay the 
invalid ; beside him knelt his son ; he had 
become paler, and looked melancholy, with his 
midnight vigils; his eyes were raised towards 
his Maker, as if in humble supplication, his 
hands were clasped in prayer, tears of devo- 
tion were pouring down his fine-formed fea- 
tures, and with slow intonation, and almost 
whispering accent, he was pouring forth to his 
Bedeemer prayers, spontaneously emanating 
from his guileless heart, pure and unsullied as 
a child of nature. More fervently still he 
raised his eyes, and hallowed became his looks : 
he was in communion with his God. 

Day after day lingered Sir Charles. He 
had ceased even to notice the things around 
him, or to recognize his son ; but for all that 
vacant absent look, there appeared a spirit of 
determination upon his countenance, a wish un- 
satisfied : — it was to speak, to give utterance ; 
and as the evening was closing, the old man 
and Claud were alone, when the latter was 
startied by his parent, by a great efibrt, raising 
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himself in Iiis bed. Claud sprang to his aid, 
raised him up, and adjusted his pillows. 

" I feel/' said Sir Charles, " that my end is 
fast approaching ; Usten, while I have breath 
remaining." Claud was all attention. ^* It is 
not/' said the old man, ** that I fear to die, or 
regret to leave tliis Nvorld." Claud s heart was 
sickening, and he sobbed aloud. " My boy," 
said the old man, '* prop me a little higher in 
the bed ; there that will do : my strength is 
failing fast. Claud," continued he, in a low 
whispering voice, ^' thou hast been to me all 
that a beloved son should. May heaven pre- 
serve thee in thy youth, and prosper thee in 
thy maturer age ; may the negligence of thy 
father not cause thee to curse him for his folly 
in reposing implicit confidence in others. I 
give thee, my son, my blessing : the wide world 
tliou wilt have to roam ; 'tis not in thy nature 
to linger on the land where all thy former 
friends would look down on thy altered position 
and pitiable lot. Thou art young to meet ad- 
versity. Oh, my God 1 what have I brought 
thee to ? Forgive me, oh Lord 1 but save, oh, 
save 1 — watch over, and bless my son 1" 

With these words the old man sank down on 
his pillow. Clauds arms were wound round 
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his neck, and bitter as was the anguish raging 
within his heart, more sorrowful still were his 
feelings as the last dying breath of his aflfec- 
tionate father was wafted, like a spirit, from its 
earthly shell. 

By Sir Charles s death, the title to the baron- 
etcy becanie extinct. 

It would be vain to describe Claud Wilford s 
feelings on this momentous and heart-rending 
occasion. He felt the sad position in which 
he was so suddenly thrown, and it was not 
until that moment he became aware of his 
powers of conception, and the strength of his 
reasoning : he felt that he stood alone in the 
wide wide world, and the time would come 
when he should be called upon to act for him- 
self, and to retrieve the fallen fortunes of his 
house. 

The letter that caused the shock to Sir 
Charles was an intimation that the firm he was 
connected with had, through some ruinous 
speculations, closed. It urged him to lose no 
time in exerting himself to investigate the 
aflfairs. It was not (continued the letter) ascer- 
tained what were the extent of the liabili- 
ties, but they appeared somewhat enormous, 
and many of their undertakings not nearly 
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complied with : a large sum they expected to be 
forthcoming from the securities the bank held, 
but they were sorry to inform him these had 
been made available by one of the partners, 
who had been missing, with a considerable 
amount in specie, and it was suspected had 
quitted the country; that the other partner 
had given up all his effects, so that they were 
afraid Sir Charles would be called upon, as one 
of the partners. This polite letter was signed 
" Hobson and Brown,*' who were the private 
solicitors of Sir Charles. 

On the news of the sudden demise of Sir 
Charles Wilford reaching his solicitors, Mr. 
Hobson kindly proffered his services to Claud, 
with whom he had contracted a strong friend- 
ship; his young friend gladly availed himself 
of his services, and it was entirely under his 
direction that the last remains of the baronet 
were consigned to their resting place. 

When the first outpourings of grief had in 
some measure given way to calmer reflections, 
Claud s first thoughts were to ascertain the state 
of his father s affairs ; with this view, he con- 
sulted with his friend Hobson, when it ap- 
peared that the whole of Sir Charles s property 
would be greatly inadequate to meet the 
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liabilities his partners had incurred. Under 
these unfortunate circumstances, his will, giv- 
ing all to his son, was now but a mere piece 
of waste paper. 

Mr. Hobson was a feeling and kind-hearted 
man, and insisted that Claud should retain 
whatever he considered his own private pro- 
perty and effects — ^his horses, guns, and a few 
valuable pictures, that undeniably were his own. 
Claud, on the other hand, contended that, to 
the value of whatever he retained, some one 
else would be a loser by, and declared his inten- 
tion of allowing all he had to be sold with the 
rest of the- estate and effects. *' No persuasion 
on your part, Mr. Hobson," continued he, " will 
induce me to act otherwise, and your pressing 
me further will only hasten my departure 
to some foreign land, where, for some few 
years at least, it is my intention to push my 
fortune." 

Some few days after these occurrences, Claud 
Wilford left his native land. His heart might 
well be sad; and as he stood on the prow of 
the gallant vessel, and the sailors merrily sung 
to each straining effort made in consort to each 
movement, as they busily employed themselves 
amongst the rigging, he, too, sang — 
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to be pitied. And then again, how his own 
feelings accorded with the last wish of his 
dying father, "yow will not bear to be looked 
down upon ; you will leave this land.*' No ! 
thought he, I cannot listen to the sympathies 
of my equals, whatever may be my destiny ; — 
whatever vicissitudes and hardships I may be 
subjected to, I shall have none to blame. I 
have sought no adviice ; I feel a pleasure in my 
future hopes, though gloomy they appear. 

He looked up ; for there was an interruption 
to his reverie, as a sailor stood at a respectful 
distance, waiting to catch his attention. Touch- 
ing his cap, he informed him that the captain 
requested the favour of his company to supper, 
then waiting. 

Claud followed the tar ; and as he entered 
the cabin, the extended hands of the captain 
and the pilot in turn clasped his own. 

This yjBB kindness unlooked-for; and the 
free and friendly greeting threw a brotherly 
feeling over his heart. Doubtless they knew 
his position, and his misfortune. Was it not 
sympathy, thought he, for him, that they had 
evinced their kindness so soon ? He felt how 
humble was his lot. 

"We thought," said the captain, " you would 
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join us, and are glad our anticipations have 
been correct. Then," continued he, with some 
feeUng, " you are sad, Mr. Wilford ; but we will 
try our best to enliven you. And now, Diavolo," 
said he to a boy waiting his orders, " we will 
sup, if pleaseth our most gracious cook." 

The boy retired like magic to convey the 
commands, and in a few moments the trio were 

■ 

busily engaged upon their repast ; proving that 
a few hours sailing with a fair breeze is a sure 
way of creating a good appetite. 

During the conversation over this meal, Claud 
was astonished at the knowledge that was 
evinced by the pilot, touching on various topics 
connected with his hazardous profession ; and 
enlivening the conversation with many new and 
pointed anecdotes, he would at once fly oflf into 
the more refined regions of the many scientific 
pursuits ; an admirer and good judge of those 
accompUshments that have become the study 
of those who aspire to any degree of perfectness 
in killing the monotony of lingering time in 
fashionable life, he evinced a thorough taste for 
the fine arts and melody ; with the poets he 
appeared perfectly conversant, and quoted many 
passages of beauty worth remembering, that 
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Claud had merely glanced at in his perusal of 
those authors. 

How inconsistent Claud thought appeared 
his present pursuit with the refinement of his 
mind 1 Engrossing the attention of his com- 
panions, with a sweet and almost feminine voice 
he told with vivacity many incidents of his own 
observing ; now throwing sufficient pathos into 
the colouring of his narratives to move the 
sympathies of his listeners, he would sketch 
some opposite scene with almost the rapidity of 
thought, until, by its recital, their more intense 
feelings would become aroused. 

Thus it was when the evening was waning 
fast, and Captain Graham went on deck. 

" Mr. Wilford," said the pilot, " I understaaid 
you are setting out in life to seek your fortune, 
or rather to know your destiny, under particu- 
larly painful circumstances. I should not have 
alluded to the fact, but that I too have been 
forced to carve out my own path. Would that 
I could say it had been to fame. No ! those 
hopes are gone ; but when I look on yon blue 
sea, and behold a fair sky ov<er my head, I have 
reason to be happy. Man, Mr. Wilford, was 
made for the world, not the world for man ; 
and none knows where his anchor may be cast, 
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or how soon loosened from its hold. But here 
comes Graham ; as good a friend as ever lived. 
What, oh 1 report below T 

" All right," replied the captain. 

" 'Tis well," said the pilot. 

Claud Wilford could not help being struck 
with the melancholy smile of the pilot, as he 
carelessly reclined on the cushions of the cabin 
couch. He thought he had scarcely ever be- 
held a ipore graceful or accomplished man, or 
agreeable companion. His loose and partially 
opened, but plain dress, suited him admirably ; 
he wore no ornaments, with the exception of 
two or three costly rings, that shot forth their 
brilliancy at each movement of his hands. He 
wore within the wide folds of his vest two 
pistols, which he was now hanging up near 
where he reclined ; the barrel of each appeared 
of the finest Damascus steel, the handles of soUd 
silver, exquisitely carved or engraved. He was 
a study in himself; his sky-blue eyes contrasted 
strongly but beautifully with his bronzed com- 
plexion, and his light flowing hair curled 
gracefully over his fine and white forehead. 

Claud had already felt a desire to know more 
of this singular man. The pilot looked at him, 
and with his accustomed acuteness said, " Mr. 
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Wilford, you desire to know something of my 
history. Well, if its relation will afford you plea- 
sure, I will tell it, providing I shall not be 
tedious to my friend here, Captain Graham." 

Graham good-humouredly laid his hand on 
the pilot's shoulder, and thus addressed him : 
"Does not the Indian love to see the buffalo's 
stampeding when his wigwam is empty through 
his sickness, that he may pick off the stragglers 
from the wild herd, and lay food before his 
squaw ? Does not the lover learn to listen and 
drink with rapture all that flows from the lips 
of his adored ? And do not I ever feel glad to 
listen, where others listening are well pleased? 
Proceed." 

The pilot bowed to the compliment, etoptied 
his glass, and then began. 



CHAPTER III. 



THE PILOT'S STORY. 

My earliest recollections (commenced the pilot) 
after leaving school, where, I suppose, I re- 
ceived my first rudiments of knowledge, are 
coupled with anything but pleasing remi- 
niscences ; for, upon my being brought away 
from the academy, I was led to suppose by my 
august parents, who had entertained no doubt 
of my making a figure in the world, as some 
one that would be somebody, that I should be 
called on to act, youth as I was, in a most 
sedate manner, and to entertain ideas and 
deport myself as became a man. No opportu- 
nity was lost of their tutoring me to follow 
their directions. All these little interludes and 
lectures I most attentively listened to, but never 
for a moment acted in accordance with them. 
c 
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It was at last arranged that I should at once 
enter college; and after being permitted to 
spend a few months at the sea side, to invi- 
gorate my constitution, preparatory to entering 
on my studies, I was duly installed at Oxford. 

Oh what a jolly time that was with me. I 
soon became accustomed to the formalities to 
be observed at the place, and also with the 
choice spirits that it contained. As for study- 
ing, it was all nonsense. True it was, on 
particular occasions, I was studious, but these 
were few and far between. 

As I could sing a good song, and, moreover, 
possessed a good tenor voice, and could accom- 
pany myself with the guitar, I was, of course^ 
invited to almost all the dinners, breakfasts, 
and suppers, that were given amongst the 
gayer portion of the collegians. In return for 
all these flattering demonstrations of friend- 
ship, I endeavoured to make myself as agreeable 
as I could. Thus, what with boating, and 
riding and driving about, music, and convivial 
parties, time passed on pleasantly enough. 
I was always welcomed by the spreeing men 
of the college, and] joined in many of their 
frolics. 

This being the position I attained the first 
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year, I began to feel a languishing monotony, 
even in the enjoyment of my pursuits — the 
boating lost its excitement, the riding its invi- 
gorating feeling I formerly so much enjoyed; 
the parties became a bore, and even music, 
with all its charms, was thrown away upon me. 
Accordingly, to do away with this listless low- 
spiritedness, which in vain I endeavoured to 
dispel, I commenced reading in good earnest, 
sported my baize, and engaged masters, and 
found I should soon eclipse many of those 
who had been studiously fagging for a long 
period. I threw the whole of my conception 
in the studies I undertook; I trained the 
energy of my thoughts to grapple with all 
difficulties ; I concentrated my mtnd, and urged 
it along — I wanted nothing more to show me 
what such resolutions could do — all, all that 
I aimed for I could attain, by following out 
this course. Alas ! my studious habits were 
soon doomed to undergo a change. 

I had been invited to mess with the 45 th ; 
at first I declined — so ardent had I become in 
my studies — ^but the recollection of one or two 
old friends who belonged to the corps, altered 
my determination. I accepted the invitation, 
and went. Thus my fine resolution to remain 
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quiet, was broken; the eyening was spent 
merrily, and little did my gay young military 
friends dream that, at that moment, conten* 
tions were smouldering that wanted but a puff 
to cause the flames to burst forth, that would 
ultimately prove their winding-shroud, or path 
to glory. 

It was late when I bid them all adieu, and 
was returning home — it was about twelve 
o'clock — my rooms lay up a flight of stairs ; I 
bolted up and entered — all was darkness, but 
there appeared a terrible strong smell of cigars 
— I fancied I could almost taste the smoke, 
so I said aloud, I think I have not got the 
fumes of the wine I have been imbibing out of 
my head. At length I managed to strike a light, 
when, what was my astonishment, to behold 
sitting round the table three individuals, their 
cigars were on the table, with two or three 
bottles, and glasses enough for a dozen persons; 
each individual wore a mask, and sat as motion- 
less as three wax figures. At first, I felt rather 
alarmed ; then, upon a further view, I was con- 
vulsed with laughter. The masks were, evi- 
dently, made to resemble the faces of the dons 
of the college, and the Duke of Wellington ; 
but still the figures remained motionless. 
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Determining that, should they be only sham, 
I would not be the first to speak, and then be 
laughed at, perhaps, by some other chums 
under cover, I lit my meerschaum, gave 
two or three strong pulls at it, to get it 
well in fire, 'applied it to the dukes nose, 
and blew a cloud up that great general's 
nasal organ* It acted like magic 1 for not only 
did the distinguished duke roar with laughter^ 
but peal after peal came from behind the cur- 
tains, and from under the sofa, and from the 
two grave looking dons ; the masks were torn 
off, and seven spirits appeared in the shape of 
as many collegians, ready for any spree, in 
defiance of all law or authority. Then fresh 
bottles were produced, and we all set to in real 
earnest to make ourselves merry; a bowl of 
pimch was brewed, and songs were sung, and 
stories recounted, until many hours of the 
morning had passed away. 

It was amongst such scenes as these that 
not a few of tJie evenings which should have 
been devoted to study were spent. Even of 
this sort of pleasure I was beginning to feel 
weary, when I received a letter from home, 
informing me of my mothers death. I 
vent home, and after having paid the last 
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tribute to her memory, I returned to 
college, 

I obtained more honours, and was working 
hard, when I received another letter, ac- 
quainting me with my fathers marriage. I 
returned, home — I was not welcomed as I 
thought — I gave up my college career, and 
receiving a liberal allowance, I became a man 
about town. For two years I led rather a 
dissipated life, and saw something of what 
men term the world. 

My allowance was, as I have before observed, 
ample, but I became acquainted with some 
gambling men; then it was that from the 
evening parties I had frequented and enjoyed, 
I repaired to the gaming house. There is a 
spirit of fascination about gambling that grows 
rapidly upon a man, and I felt that this feel- 
ing had taken hold of me ; nay, had become 
rooted in my very mind, essential to my very 
existence. I played with varied success — 
sometimes I lost, sometimes I won. 

At length, one evening when I had become 
a little excited, as usual I repaired to the 
gambling house. At first I was very fortunate 
— then I played with less judgment — and I lost, 
lost, lost, until I had lost all that I possessed 
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-T-r-I rose up from that table a beggar. I ob- 
tained sufficient money from the sale of what 
little jewellery I had, and from my still in- 
dulgent father, to satisfy every demand of my 
creditors- With feelings of shame on my 
breast^ it was impossible I could reside at 
home. 

I was one day perusing the Times^ when I 
saw an advertisement of a vessel to be sold ; it 
set forth her beauties and description, and, as 
I had nothing to beguile the time away, I 
walked down to view her, 

When I arrived at the docks where she 
lay, I saw several persons inspecting her— r- 
she was a splendid looking craft — and as I 
was going over her, one of the gentlemen 
who had formed a group, addressed me by say- 
ing, " She is sold. Sir." 

" Indeed," said I, " it is a vessel in which I 
should Uke to sail." 

There was a look of significance about the 
person, when I thus spoke, that I scarcely 
understbod; viewing me from head to toe, 
he said — 

" You can have your wish gratified, I think, 
if all parties concur." 

Upon hearing my name and address, he 
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entered into an explanation of those who 
were about to sail her — ^it was to be a purely 
mutual speculation with all — a few sailors they 
were to obtain, who were to also equally par- 
ticipate. 

On informing my father I was about leaving 
England, he advanced me a sum I named, as 
being necessary, and, in a fortnight after I had 
first beheld the " Warhawk," (for so the vessel 
was called) we were ghding down the Thames, 
with fifty smart fellows aboard. Our captain, 
whose name was Simpson, had been a lieute- 
nant in the navy, and was then on half-pay ; he 
was a youngish man, but one who thoroughly 
understood navigation. 

I will not recount to you (said the pilot) how 
on our outward voyage we drilled to arms, or 
manned our guns, for we had eight on boards 
besides a long brass twelve-pounder on the 
fore- deck ; suffice it is to say, we dropped oui^ 
anchor on the shores of Africa, preparatory 
to proceeding up the country to Bambouk, 
on an exploring expedition, and to barter our 
cargo for gold and ivory. In this inward 
journey varied was the success of each party, 
and not a few the dangers incurred. I had 
been fortunate, with another whom I chose to 
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mate with; and what with toiling and bartering, 
we had secured a large amount of gold. The 
time for our rendezvousing was fast approach- 
ing. After many little adventures amongst 
the natives, we arrived at the port, after 
severd months absence : many of the crew 
of adventurers were already waiting to re- 
turn, but several were absent A delay was 
thus occasioned ; during which, by many of 
our men, all kinds of debauchery was indulged 
in, most having made money in one way or 
another : a spirit of gambling prevailed, furious 
became the losers, and at the expiration of the 
month's grace allowed for the stragglers to 
collect, several riots had taken place, origina- 
ting with some of the crew of the " Warhawk." 
Each man being armed according to his own 
fancy, it became dangerous to interfere in 
these scenes, and the authorities winked at 
ihe spirit of ruffianism that they well knew 
would be dangerous to endeavour to forcibly 
quell. 

Such being the state of our affairs, I was 

(said the pilot) determined to call a council of 

the crew ; and in the debate which followed 

many were for selling the vessel, and dividing 

c2 
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the money. During the argument the cap- 
tain's wrath was aroused; he assumed an 
arrogance and command inconsistent with his 
position ; and ultimately endeavoured to com- 
mit violence, and presented a loaded pistol at 
my head ; at the same moment he was felled 
to the ground hy the lieutenant. A general 
tumult then hegan — those holding the captain's 
opinions supporting him, and several others 
took my side. In the midst of the mellee the 
guard rushed in, and the lieutenant was taken 
to prison. I now consulted with several who 
were inclined to leave, when we agreed to 
Irelease the lieutenant at any hazard, seize the 
ship, and sail. This was to* he done at night. 
The prisoner's release was easily arranged, for 
the hribe required, amounting to three hun*^ 
dfed pounds, was speedily collected amongst 
us. The captain 8 boy, who was always on 
board, with the cook, were to be seized, and 
carried out to sea, with liberty to return with 
any other hands that choose, by the first vessel 
we fell in with. 

All things having thus been arranged, at 
dusk seventeen of us met near the coast, a 
short distance from the quay, anxiously waiting 
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for the lieutenant. The money told* on the 
keepers in authority, for he was freed at the 
hour appointed ; and he came hurrying to us, 
in the full enjoyment of his liberty. A boat 
neared us, manned by a portion of our men ; 
in we sprang, and in ten minutes stood upon 
the deck of the " Warhawk." The boy and 
cook, whom we found on board, were nothing 
loath to remain ; so hastily weighing anchor, 
and unreefing the sails, the vessel speedily 
answered to the swelling breeze, and we were 
soon standing out under a good pressure of 
canvass — excitement and hope prevailing in 
every man's mind on board. 

There was an* animation evinced by the 
pilot as he refilled his goblet, and casting a 
hasty glance towards me, continued. 

Well, Mr. Wilford, I was during our home- 
ward voyage appointed by one accord the 
commander of the vessel, notwithstanding the 
person who had acted as lieutenant was on 
board. You must not think I became worthy 
of this honour, or capable of managing the ship, 
by what experience I had acquired on board. 
I had learnt somewhat of navigation by pre- 
vious study, and brought it practically to bear 
in two or three voyages I had made cruising 
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on the British coast with a friend of min^, 
who belonged to the revenue service; but 
whether qualified or not, I was certainly the 
most expert seaman in the little crew that now 
manned our vessel. 

But to resume my story. We had been -at 
sea several weeks, and all was going on well^ 
when one clear morning a sail was discovered. 
This was nothing unusual, as we had frequently 
spoken with other vessels. The strange sail 
appeared in our wake : she stood towards u&, 
I could discern, some few hours after she had 
been first perceived, her tall rakish-looking 
spars ; and the immense quantity of sail she 
bore under soon proved to* me her superior 
sailing. About mid-day she was sufficiently 
near (although we had set all sail, and made a 
good run of it) for us to take further particulars. 
She had a long low sweeping deck, and was 
pierced for sixteen guns : like ourselves, she 
bore #n her fore-deck a long gun, mounted on 
a swivel, and of heavy caliber. From the first 
moment I had beheld her I questioned her 
honesty ; and now I was confirmed as to her 
intentions, as the Spanish colours under which 
she had been sailing were hauled down, and 
in its stead the rover s black flag demon-like 
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unfolded its coils slowly but obediently to the 
wind. Then it was that our little crew showed 
their gallantry ; and although it would have 
been madness to have anticipated success, no 
heart quailed against the frightful odds. 

Ordering the decks to be cleared for action, 
we crowded on more sail, and flew through 
the dashing spray, closely pursued by our 
fearful antagonist, whose long gun was playing 
its heavy metal over and around us, with a 
coolness highly commendable. With all the 
skill we could command, we replied to these 
shots by our own brass gun ; and as we after- 
wards found, mauled the rover s rigging, but 
touching nothii^g of importance — our fire 
appeared ineffectual. From the superior sail- 
ing powers of our enemy, it became evident 
that our vessel must be sooner or later ciap- 
tured ; a council of war was held, when it was 
determined, after all hopes of outsailing were 
at an end, by our vessel being disabled in the 
chase, we should surrender without fighting. 

This took place sooner than was antici- 
pated, for a well directed shot struck our 
topmast, and tipped it over like a reed. By 
this accident we were losing space fast, and as 
we could distinguish groups of men on board 
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preparing to bring forward some heavy guns to 
rake our deck, we struck our colours, and 
shortened sail. A boat was lowered from the 
pirate, and our vessel was taken possession of 
by a dozen of as wicked-looking fellows as ever 
trod a plank. In a few more minutes, ahnost 
all our little crew stood on the pirate's deck. 

On a coil of ropes was seated the captain of 
this lawless body of men. He was particularly 
striking in his appearance ; his countenance 
brDnzed by the sultry climes and tropical suns 
under which he exercised his vocation. He 
was dividing his caresses between his Havanah 
cigar, which he appeared mightily to enjoy, and 
a little dog, whose long glossy hair and silver 
collar seemed fitter to embellish (if the term 
may be used) the boudoir of some humoured 
wife or petted daughter, than to undergo the 
rough touch of the weathered seaman. On 
our approach the lazy pet raised his little head 
in anger, and wafted his tiny bark. 

*' And now," said the pirate, as he rose to 
his feet, and assumed all the dignity and 
courtesy so well displayed by captains of a 
more legitimate calling, amongst whom will 
be found some of the oldest blood that England 
can boast of possessing, " with whom have I 
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the honour of speaking, captain ?" at the same 
time gracefully raising his cap, which was of 
blue velvet, heavily fringed with gold, and hung 
gracefully drooping on his shoulder. 
• " Call me not captain ; my name is Gray." 

" How not ?" said he ; hastily glancing round 
to catch the eye of the person he sought 

" I am only captain pro tern.,'* said I. 

" Ah, I see how it is : your predecessor has 
been marooned for some outrage, probably ; we 
can none of us tell what a day may bring forth." 

I then explained who we were, and from 
whence. 

" What have you on board ?" 

I told him. 

" And what is your share, as commander ?" . 

To this question I also answered. 

" Then" replied he, " I will restore your 
share — the rest must be divided amongst my 
crew." 

I remonstrated. 

" Say no more, Mr. Gray, since you prefer to 
be so called ; as far as I am concerned I have 
behaved liberally, very liberally. But, upon 
my word," said he, glancing at the *' Warhawk," 
" a pretty ship she is, and one that ought to fly 
through the waves. Upon my honour, Mr. 
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Gray, I really don't know how you allowed me 
to capture you." 

" We were undermanned/* I replied. 

" It must be so," said he ; " but come along 
with me ;" and he led me into his cabin. 

As I went below, I saw the rest of my crew 
were talking familiarly to the rover s men. I 
consequently felt more at my ease ; but for all 
these signs of good fellowship, I could not 
divest myself of the idea that it might probably 
be the policy of these lawless men to assume a 
degree of friendship, to ascertain, if possible, 
the particulars of the cargo ; and that when all 
had been obtained by these means, we should 
probably be informed when our lives would end, 
by being compelled to walk the plank, or be 
sent adrift in a boat, to be starved to death 
on the ocean, or be parche d up with thirst, and 
become ravenous with hunger. These thoughts 
I had not long to ponder over, as I entered the 
cabin. 

If I was before astonished at the easy 
manner in which the captain treated me, I was 
still more amazed on beholding the interior of 
his state room ; it was, perhaps, five and twenty 
feet long, and its costly decorations evinced the 
extravagant tase of its owner. 
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Begging me to be seated, with the grace of 
a courtier, he carelessly threw himself on a 
couch, took off his cap, and continued puffing 
his cigar. Taking up a diminutive pistol, he 
fired it off; the report was not much, louder 
than the noise made by tl^e drawing of a cork, 
at the same time there issued a volume of smoke 
from the mouth of the weapon, that fumigated 
the apartment with a most delicious and sooth- 
ing scent, instead of the sulphureous smell 
usually following the discharge of a gun, or the 
burning of powder. I must have appeared 
astonished, for the pirate smiled, and laying 
down the polished bauble, threw the end of his 
cigar away, and taking up a guitar, his counte- 
nance assumed a melancholy cast; a still 
mellower glow overspread his face, and sweep- 
ing his fingers over the strings of the instrument 
with an easy and masterly touch, in a sweet mel- 
low voice he sang. It was an Italian air, of 
touching sweetness. Oh, how clear * sounded 
each swelling note, and with what command he 
appeared to subdue the intonations of his manly 
voice ; and, as he concluded, and the last notes 
died away in their own faint melody, I thought 
I heard a sigh. The pirate had also heard it, 
but appearing not to notice my glance in* the 
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direction from whence it issued, he commenced 
talking. 

" Mr. Gray," said he, " to-morrow you and I 
part; and as neither you, or the unfortunate 
gentlemen who have fallen into my hands need 
he under the slightest apprehension of personal 
violence, I trust I shall be forgiven for having 
captured your ship." 

With all the frankness of a sailor he held out 
his hand ; I could not help but clasp it, although 
it might have been stained with innocent 
blood. 

There was something about that man fasci- 
nating — the rough seaman, pirate — call him 
what you will — was endowed with a frankness 
that showed no symptoms of deceit. 

With a complement of a hundred men, all 
devoted to him heart and soul, who had chosen 
him, for his sterling worth, as a leader of their 
daring career, and arbiter of their wrongs, he 
had justly cause to be proud even of the path 
he trod — if not justifiable in the eyes of men, 
it was enchanting for its novelty and danger,. 

Evening had set in, and the shadows of the 
towering spars of the buoyant vessel had 
merged in the fleeter darkness of the hour. 
The course of the ship was steadier, and the 
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pirate signified his intention to sup. In a 
short time two youths appeared, bearing on 
silver salvers various dishes — coffee and choco- 
late, in the finest china, with plates of polished 
ivory ; in short a profusion of delicacies over- 
spread the cloth which none would expect, 
even on board an admiral s ship. Seven sorts 
of wine stood in silver casks, each labelled, 
with a calash attached by an ornamental hook, 
and were placed on a moveable stand, which 
was pushed towards me by my entertainer. 
Thus it was I feasted, and the pirate pledged 
me in Johannesburgh, with gusto. 

" Why do you lead this sort of Ufe ?" I said. 

" It is a question I repeatedly put to myself," 
said the pirate, " and find a diflSculty in answer- 
ing it. But then, after all," added he, " I do 
more good than many men whose position in 
the social world is looked upon as a pattern in 
society, and who, through their hypocrisy, have 
managed to veil their grovelling dispositions, 
and throw an impenetrable shield arotind th^ir 
unhallowed actions." 

" But still," I replied, " you are a pirate." 

" Was it a profession of my own choice ?" 
continued he; " was it for self that I became an 
outcast in the eyra of society ? No, no ; the day 
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is gone bye when I might have started at the 
word outcast — there was a time, when looking 
on the sunny sky I scarce dare hope to breathe 
the pure and unsullied air with virtuous beings 
around — there was a time when my heart was 
very sad, when the sounds of my heavy tread 
sounded Uke a contaminated knell on my 
affrighted ears — and where was solace sought 
but in danger ? The dream is over ; and now," 
he continued, with more animation, and stretch- 
ing forth his arm with action, ^' I stand the 
chosen captain of a hundred men, each man a 
hero, ready to lay down his life for mine, and 
to be guided by the momentary impulse of my 
volatile mind — each man loves me as a brother 
— desert such I cannot." 

He drew his hand across his troubled brow 
—he sighed— then in a lower tone continued— 

" It is not the destruction of Ufe, Mr. Gray, 
we feast our eyes upon, and revel in the mise- 
ries of tortured fellow creatures ; for no blood 
we spill unless our lives are in danger, or the 
deck of your vessel could have been swept to a 
man with our guns, and disabled, half an hour 
sooner than she was, had I thought proper to 
have fired lower ; it was I who directed all the 
shots we fired, so that you ha?e to thank me 
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for my leniency, considering the flag we bear." 
" But I am tiring you with this nonsense — 
try this/' said he, handing me a box containing 
a kind of paste, '^ it was a relish taken from a 
Turkish vessel, its case is embossed with the 
sultan's arms/' 

So saying, he assisted me to a small portion ; 
the flavour was anything but pleasing, and 
rather bitter. As the conversation proceeded, 
I began to feel a dreamy kind of indolences 
stealing over my brain; it was with difficulty 
I could keep open my eyelids ; the pirate feared 
he was wearying me with his incessant talking, 
and again snatching up the jeweUed instrument, 
and singing in his sweetest tones, I pillowed 
my head on the velvet couch I was reclining 
on, and in listening to the sounds that fell 
from his rich voice, and mingled so harmoni- 
ously with the tones he produced, I fell off* 
unconsciously into a sweet but potent slumber. 
In vain I endeavoured to stretch forth my hand, 
but my muscles remained immoveable. I 
strove to speak — to ask his pardon for my rude- 
ness in falling asleep, but my throat seemed 
muffled, and no accents fell from my lips. I 
felt I could understand what was going on 
around ; nay, more, I fould see through my all 
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but closed eyelids, and I could tell the moment 
the pirate ceased his song. Again he smiled 
as he looked upon me, and a gleam of satis- 
faction played around his lips, and showed his 
pearly teeth. 

The guitar still hung suspended from his 
shoulder, and he sat as if in expectation of some 
one — the generous fellow had not assumed that 
imploring look in vain. 

At the further extremity of the cabin, where 
the flitting lamps scarcely cast a ray of their 
tinted light, beneath the folds of a curtain 
which was partially raised, and which acted, 
when down, to screen a door, stood the figure 
of a female; her dress was of white muslin, 
ornamented with deep lace facings, and wide 
open sleeves. Around her waist she wore a 
belt, from which was suspended a boatswain's 
silver whistle; her hair was arranged in the 
eastern fashion, and she wore a small crimson 
Turkish cap, with a tassel, the knot whereof 
was set with brilliants ; her beautifully-formed 
arms, and white neck, and the merry smile on 
a countenance radiant with the bloom of health, 
and maiden loveliness, added a nobleness to 
her mien ; and as for a moment she stood with 
the upraised curtain, I again strove to speak, 
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and longed to pay my adoration to the strange 
divinity. But, alas 1 my sleep was firmer than 
ever ; and as a cold perspiration teemed over 
my forehead, in the suspense I endured, and 
the inward struggles that shook my frame, I 
beheld her bound with delight to my late com- 
panion's side. For a moment their eyes met ; 
and as she lovingly averted her head, it was 
with reverence he took her hand, and covered 
it with kisses. 

" What dos't think of the stranger. Amy T 
said the pirate. 

** He sleeps soundly," said she, in a whisper- 
ing silvery voice, as if afraid to disturb the 
slumberer ; and she timidly advanced to where 
I lay. 

" Take care, Amy," said the pirate. 

Amy shrank back in alarm. Then the pirate 
laughed at Amy*s alarm ; and as the beautiful 
girl cast a reproachful glance at him, at the 
same time smiling at her own fears, the pirate 
^again took her hand, and pressed it to his Hps, 
at the same time saying, " Come and see if you 
can recognize this sleeping fellow." 

Amy then leaned over the end of the couch, 
and as she examined each lineament of my 
countenance I felt her warm perfumed breath ; 
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I felt I must awake, could she but touch me ; 
and almost breathless I lay still and motionless, 
like a statue that had been disentombed from 
the ruins of a buried city. 

Ketiring from my couch, Amy seated herself 
near the table, and the pirate attended on her 
with the greatest assiduity and delicacy, now 
offering her coffee from the tiny cups, and fruit 
from the salvers. His whole soul seemed con- 
centrated in contributing to the happiness of 
his female guest, or companion, and in antici- 
pating all her wishes. 

" Lara," said she, " let this voyage be your 
last: let the fortune that has awaited your 
adventures cease : retire to some sweet spot, 
where the honeysuckle grows in wanton luxuri- 
ance, and the rose throws fragrance through 
the dells : where the wood- doves coo in melody: 
and thou wilt have nought to care for — ^where 
rest, peace, and quietude reign throughout. 
Oh 1 how happy would st thou be." 

' " And leave thee, love ?" said Lara. 

" Ah, I would be thy slave," said she. 

" Thou hast enslaved my heart," said Lara ; 
" and thou knowest I love thee. Tis in those 
moments when I dwell upon the thoughts that 
thou art safer here than in the gilded cities of 
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the universe— that thou knowest the greatest 
libertine on board this dreaded ship looks upon 
thee as a daughter, nay, I may say almost as 
a supernatural being ; and then I know that 
whilst they look upon you there is less impurity 
in their thoughts, than there would be in 
the gaze of one stranger: then it is that I 
feel happy. But thou shalt live as thou wishes 
me to do. I will buy thee the most lovely 
spot that thou canst find in any country thou 
mayest desire : plenty shall reign around thy 
door, and luxury within : young and beautiful, 
and with riches, thou wilt soon be loved and 
wooed, and wooed and won : and happiness 
will crown thy lot." 

I listened attentively to this conversation. 
It was evident the pirate Lara loved the beau- 
tiful Amy, and it wasdier unbounded confidence 
and simplicity that commanded the honourable 
feelings and spirit that threw that benign and 
graceful spirit over Lara, and made the picture 
stand out in such winning purity. 

Amy was weeping. 
. " If," sobbed she, " I have offended you, 
forgive me." 

" Thou hast not, sweet angel ;" was the 
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reply of Lara. " But if thou weepest when I 
feign would sooth thy heart, I shall be sad." 

She raised her eyes to his ; then smilingly 
putting her head forward, he touched her fore- 
head with his Ups. 

Amy at once cheered up. Her countenance 
once more assumed that happy appearance 
that can only be likened unto a spring morning, 
where the sun bursts forth with its benign 
influence, casting a cheerfulness on all around, 
and giving a refulgent and heavenly appearance 
to the skies above. 

Again my slumbers appeared more deep; 
and when I awoke, I felt hot. I went on deck ; 
it was a cold night, but the firmament was 
illuminated by a million stars, the wind had 
lulled, and save but now and then a gentle 
puff, that was just sufficieftt to keep the vessel 
in motion, the wind was imperceptible ; the 
moon cast an additional glitter on the dark 
waves ; and as the. schooner glided noiselessly 
along, the solemnity was enhanced by the 
" Warhawk" following closely in her wake, and 
appearing Uke the phantom of the outlaw craft. 

When I returned to the cabin, the lamp 
was still burning. I felt the pain in my head 
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increase — I was feverish : the narcotic which 
had caused my slumber had acted powerfully 
on my brain, and with the excitement I had 
previously undergone, threw me into a high 
fever. 

I must now pass over some days, dufing 
which I remained in a state of delirium ; but 
when I became conscious, I was informed of 
what had taken place. My crew had been 
allowed to return to the ^- Warhawk," and pro- 
ceed on their voyage. The pirate had caused 
every possible care to be taken of me during 
my illness, and when I recovered I was grateful 
in my acknowledgments. 

Instead of my being placed on board the 
first English vessel we met, as the pirate 
offered I should be, I requested to sail under 
his colours for a period. It was during this 
brief time I learnt more of navigation, and saw 
something of a rover s life. 

I must pass over, Mr. Wilford, the various 
scenes in which I engaged whilst with Lara, 
although their remembrance fire my soul, and 
stir up within my breast a feeling of excitement, 
and pass over to the time when Amy pined 
for a change. Her health was visibly giving 
way. It cast a gloom over Lara ; his mind 
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was made up to abandon his ship and avo- 
cation. With many a sorrowful pang at his 
heart he would gaze on the splendid vessel 
that so merrily danced oer the waves; then 
look on the drooping Amy ; until, lost amidst 
his own sad reflections, he would let a tear 
steal down his dark bronzed cheek. 

Months had gone past, and near his abode a 
beautifully built house, surrounded with many 
variegated trees and shrubs, in one of the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, sat 'neath the shade 
of drooping cypress, an individual. He was a 
handsome-featured person; but on his brow 
there was stamped a melancholy shade of sor- 
row, that appeared deeply seared into his 
heart, that caused that face to command pity 
from the beholder. It was Lara. I had been 
his friend in his trouble ; I it was that fol- 
lowed him, with a few of his faithful men, who 
insisted on remaining near the islana until 
poor Amy breathed her last, to pay a tribute 
to her remains ; and many a tear was shed by 
those wild men upon her grave, who had not 
wept for years before. 

"Alas! poor Lara; does he still live?" 
said Claud Wilford. 

** He does," replied the pilot ; " and I 
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believe all the riches of the worid would not 
tempt him to leave the spot, where he has an 
opportunity of so frequently visiting the grave 
of his beloved- No man, Mr. Wilford, loved 
with a truer heart, or more ennobled or purer 
feelings than Lara, pirate though he was. 

" Who was Amy ?' 

Who she was remains a mystery, (said the 
pilot) but in some engagement in which Lara 
volunteered his services, she was rescued, when 
a little girl, by his hand, when about being 
slaughtered by an inhuman soldier. All in- 
quiries proved fruitless as to who her parents 
were, although they were supposed to have 
been of rank : and as this vessel is bound to a 
port from whence I intend sailing to the 
island where Lara lives, and Amy died, I 
came on board as pilot ; for after my numerous 
voyage I made myself acquainted with all 
parts of the British coast, and through the 
goodness of a friend hold a birth under the 
British government that is highly remunera- 
tive, with almost nothing to do, and one that 
well agrees with my fondness for the sea. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



*• Fair is proud Seville; let her country boast 
Her strength, her wealth, her site of ancient days ; 
But Cadiz, rising on the distant coast 
Calls forth a sweeter, though ignoble praise." 

CMlde Harold, 



The pilot finished the relation of his story. 
He gave Claud hopes of succeeding in the 
career he was about starting upon ; he led him 
to imagine that a youth in his pctsition, with 
no resources, with nothing to rely upon but 
his own inventive imagination, had better not 
have any settled aim in his view ; he led him 
to hope that he would, before the exhaustion 
of his purse, be enabled to behold many scenes, 
in some of which probably he might be an 
actor, or at least would glean experience and 
knowledge — two ingredients that could not be 
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bought, except by the transmission of circum- 
stances . 

So far the ideas of the pilot agreed with 
those of Claud, whose ideas had never so far 
W humbled as to im,^e . time would 
come when even the hopes held out by the 
pilot of seeing something of the new country 
of his adoption would be denied him. Little 
did he imagine the miseries and privations he 
would probably have to endure, nor had he yet 
experienced the humiliating position man is 
placed in when deprived of the talismanic 
power of gold. 

He felt in good spirits, and also that it was 
time for him to retire — Captain Graham had 
already evinced a drowsiness^-so bidding them 
good night, he repaired to his cot 

A few days afterwards the coast of Spain 
appeared in view, and preparations were ac- 
cordingly made for landing. 

" Something tells me," said the captain, as 
he held out his hand to Claud, on the morning 
of their landing, " that we shall meet again ; 
and may it be under brighter auspices." 

" In all probabiUty we shall," repUed Claud ; 
^' but whether we do or not, your kindness will 
never by me be forgotten." 
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"Well, well," said the generous-hearted 
seaman, " you would be complunentary ; but 
I wish you well : good bye I" and with these 
words he turned towards two persons who 
stood near. 

Claud collected his luggage, for it consisted 
only of a leathern trunk, and again casting his 
eyes towards the captain, in the hopes of 
waving him a last farewell, he perceived that 
personage still conversing with the two persons 
whom he left near him when he parted com- 
pany. The captain at length turned his head, 
and anticipating Claud's intention, waved his 
hand in farewell to his young friend.- 

On entering Cadiz, Claud Wilford s thoughts 
were anything but defined — his prospects any- 
thing but flattering. With no fixed intentions 
he strolled along the streets ; the people were 
all strange, and he wandered not knowing 
whither, up one sti?eet and down another ; his 
countenance pourtrayed too plainly the feel- 
ings of his heart, and the sternness of his 
brow was too withering for the wretched 
porters to venture to solicit from him the 
honour of carrying his luggage. Thus he 
involuntarily escaped the importunities of the 
rabble that so vociferously assail a new arri- 
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val wjbo ventures to carry his own luggage on 
landing in any continental town. 

Wearied at last with his unusual exertions, 
his senses naturally began to flow in their 
ordinary channel ; and glancing about for an 
hotel, he soon discovered one to his satisfaction. 

In former times Claud would only have 
entered what was considered the principal 
hotel of the town, wherever he stayed, but 
now that he was in a foreign land, with but 
little finances, he studiously avoided the grand 
hotel, and contented himself with entering 
one of second-rate pretensions only. On his 
entering he was followed by a waiter, who 
showed him into a dingy-looking room, some 
thirty feet long, and bowing obsequiously, 
inquired his commands, in low Spanish, not 
very intelligible to Claud, who replied in 
French ; when the functionary vanished, and 
shortly ushered into the room another person, 
who, in good French, expressed his readi- 
ness to obey the gentleman's commands. 

Claud threw himself on a couch, and waited 
the repast he had ordered. Taking up a 
journal, there was a description of a bull fight ; 
at first he was interested, his feelings entered 
into the breast of the matador, whose narrow 
d2 
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escape from the infuriated animal appeared 
almost miraculous, as described by the pen 
of the enthusiastic joumaUst ; then again, 
the poor animal was mortally wounded, and 
dropped in the arena, bellowing with the 
agony of the cruel darts, and with the echoes 
of his lordly voice only faintly heard amidst the 
clamorous hurras of the delighted spectators ) 
and lastly was described the removal of the 
body from the arena, by the ornamented mules 
and the gorgeous drivers ; the ploughing up 
of the earth by the animal's heavy carcase, 
and the blood-stained marks of the slaughtered 
hero ; Claud cast the paper from him. • 

Is it, thought he, to this land I have come; 
where the refined take a pleasure in the bar- 
baric amusements of a former era ? Is it to 
this place I have shaped my course, in the 
hopes of retrieving my fallen fortunes ? where 
even the beasts of the creation, which Provi- 
dence has given for our sustenance, are matured 
to be cruelly slaughtered, to afford amuse- 
ment to please the pampered lords of the 
creation ? Alas 1 what chance — what hope 
have I? But why should I repine? Are. 
there not thousands who have not where to 
lay their heads ; and thousands dragging out 
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a pitiful existence through the sufferings of 
their bodily infirmities ? 

Claud s musing was, however, destined to be 
speedily interrupted ; for the landlord ushered 
in two waiters, bearing sundry dishes, and a 
bottle of wine. Nothing loth to divert his 
thoughts, Claud was about commencing his 
repast, when the landlord begged to know if a 
traveller might join in the dinner. 

Claud Wilford was too poUte to refuse the 
request. 

The stranger that was thus introduced was 
a person of elegant address and courteous 
manners ; he was dressed in a suit of plain 
black cloth, his countenance was a true indi- 
cator of his mind — a clear and beautifully 
white forehead, over which hung in wild luxu- 
riance his clustering black locks, gave him 
the air of a man of cast ; the rest part of his 
features were also pale, but well formed, and 
a long curling mustache, which admirably 
suited the contour of his face, over which at 
times shot a melancholy expression, proclaimed 
his susceptibility of feeling, as well as energy 
of purpose. 

Elevating his eyes, and smiling with a win- 
ning frankness, he said — 
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" I see, by your dislike to that soup, if I 
may venture a conjecture, that you are a 
stranger, Monsieur, to this sdrt of fare ; and, 
indeed, until the palate becomes accustomed 
to the olive, it is seldom a person acknowledges 
the raciness of the dish. I, howe^wer, have 
become accustomed to it, and as an occasional 
entre must acknowledge its supremacy as a 
relish." 

" You are doubtless a Spaniard," said Claud- 
" No, " replied the stranger, answering 
Claud's blunt interrogatory with a smile; 
" although I have resided in Spain for some 
time, it is not my country. I have seen some- 
thing of other places too ; for I have travelled 
through many countries, though I have not 
been so great a traveller as some. Then," he 
added, as the graver expression overspread his 
features, " I have learnt something of the 
world ; yes, my scenes have extended through 
many climes : I have smoked my pipe on the 
loftiest pyramid of Egypt's burning sands, and 
beheld from that lofty elevation beneath a 
scorching sun the simoon wind cause the 
destruction of a whole caravan, miles away, 
when camels, men, and merchandize, were all 
submerged far beneath the boundless heated 
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sand of the desert, when even by their deep 
burial the vultures, hovering high up in the 
sky, (those birds of carrion, that can leagues 
away detect a fallen beast or human being,) 
Were cheated of their meal. I have inhaled 
the raiified atmosphere of the Bocky Moun- 
tains, and in their wild passes tracked to his 
lair the grizzly bear, and gained fresh strength 
to an almost exhausted frame. I have slain 
the leopard, and more dreaded conger, in the 
Indian jungle, and coursed the ostrich on the 
burning sands of the African desert. The 
swiftest horses of the Arabs I have crossed on 
their native plains; and I have tamed the 
white gazelle in the Persian palace of an 
Eastern king." 

" And now," said Claud, laughing, " feeding 
with a stranger in but a second-class inn." 

" Just so. And so is life without its varie- 
ties, its changes, its cares, its fears, its joys, 
its sorrows and anticipations ; it is nought ; 
we are creatures of the imagination, and our 
existence is ideal." 

" Glad am I," said Claud, ^' to have made 
your acquaintance ; to know a man who has 
seen so much, and travelled so far, is a great 
acquisition to one such as I, to say nothing of 
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the agreeableness of the matter ; and I am 
sure you are one who would allow others the 
benefit of your experience, if sought for." 

" Decidedly," said the stranger ; " nothing 
affords me greater pleasure than when I can 
contribute to the happiness or information of 
others. I will drink with you ; my name is 
Don Giovanni." 

" And mine," said Claud, " is Wilford." 

Don Giovanni started as Claud pronounced 
his name; his countenance became slightly 
flushed for a moment, but the action was 
scarcely perceptible, and his cheeks almost 
momentarily assumed their usual paleness. 

The conversation had hitherto been carried 
on in French, when Don Giovanni smiling 
said, in good English — 

" Wilford is a name I know well ; I had a 
friend of that name once, but he must now be 
getting an aged man — Sir Charles Wilford; 
protably you have heard of him." 

" I am his son," said Claud, sighing ; " and 
Sir Charles is dead." 

Claud briefly capitulated the facts connected 
with his father s death. 

Don Giovanni turned away his head; he 
could not bear to behold a sorrowful counte- 
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nance, which he had caused by reverting to a 
subject painful to his companion s feelings. 

"Come," said he, "let us finish our wine, 
and I will show you through the town." 

So saying, Giovanni threw over his shoulders 
a Spanish capa, and the two strolled forth — 
one full of surprise and conjecture as to whom 
his strange companion could be, and his 
object in thus evincing towards him such good 
feeling ; the other lost in his own reveries, and 
almost forgetting the existence and close prox- 
imity of his young companion. 
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CHAPTER V. 



*' Puck. How now, spirit ! whither wander you ?" 

Midsummer Nights Dream, 



The calmness of the evening, the stillness of 
the hour, and above all, the m\d fancies of a 
youthful imagination, blending with the visions 
of a bright future, caused Claud Wilford*s 
heart to sigh. Oh! sigh, poor heart; for, as 
thou art born to bear afflction, it is but throw- 
ing oflf thy silken jesses. He looked up, his 
companion was gone. '* Senor Giovanni !" he 
shouted, but there came no response ; was he, 
thought he, in a dream — had he been wander- 
ing alone — had he ever known Don Giovanni ? 
And he called again — still no answer ; and he 
tried to retrace his steps — he knew not which 
way to turn. After proceeding along the street 
for some time, Claud gave up the idea of then 
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finding his late companion, and expected 
meeting him on his return to the hotel— so 
he wandered along. He admired the fine and 
beautiful houses, a many of which, to give an 
Italian gracefulness to their structure, were 
surmounted with towers, on the tops of some 
of which he could discern the figures of per- 
sons, who appeared to be enjoying the sea 
breeze, as it was wafted towards the shore, 
and admiring the beauties of the bay ; then, 
after proceeding along some time, he found 
himself on the ramparts. 

In this delightful promenade he found many 
persons walking and lounging about, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour. Then, 
wishing to behold the city from the exterior, 
and to stroll down the bay, he retired by one 
of the five gates by which Cadiz is approached. 
After he had passed the bastions that pro- 
tected the entrance, and had gone some distance, 
there appeared not far off a dense darkness ; he 
moved towards it, and discovered it to be 
caused by some large trees, whose dark foliage 
stood out in bold rehef to the starry heavens. 
Claud here endeavoured to recollect where it 
was he missed Giovanni, but the streets being 
built with so much uniformity that the slightest 
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turn would perplex a stranger, and cause him 
to lose his way, his recollection failed him. 
Fancying how stupid he must have heen in 
losing his late companion, he brooded over his 
position ; he was soon, however, aroused by 
hearing, though faintly, as if in the distance 
borne on the zephyrs of the evening, the sounds 
of music, with the cadence of a song ; hastoi- 
ing his steps, the melody became more dis- 
tinct ; and, as he approached, he beheld a party 
of Spaniards, listening to the bewitching sounds 
of a youth who was warbling forth with con^ 
summate art, blended with feelings of divine 
loveliness, a song. 

Screened by the shades of the hour, Claud 
had an opportunity of observing, the group. 
Against a tree stood the minstrel boy ; he had 
perhaps attained his sixteenth year; on his 
shoulders hung a white shirt, or tunic, which 
left bare the upper part of his breast, as also 
his neck ; the sleeves were gracefully looped up 
above his elbows, his trousers were of ample 
folds, of a white texture, though marked with 
a light blue stripe, and short enough to leave 
bare and exposed his feet, which were neither 
clothed with shoe or stocking; on his curly 
head* he wore a crimson and white cap, the 
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tassel of which was looped up by a sn 
and knot; his countenance was radia 
smiles, and of a mould to please every beLoiaer; 
around his waist he wore a sash, or girdle, 
of a purple colour. At the foot of the tree 
lay that indispensable garment to a thorough 
Spaniard, namely, the capa. When the song 
had ceased, the boy laid his guitar against the 
tree — a group of young girls collected round 
him, and, whilst one offered him grap§s, the 
others praised his performance. 

Claud could now perceive that he had fallen 
in with a party who were prolonging the even- 
ing s amusement. Several men and women 
were near. Presently the boy resumed his 
music ; then a pair stepped forward and com- 
menced dancing, assuming, in their display, 
those graceful attitudes which have often been 
the subject of many a theme. He remem- 
bered that he was in the land of mirth and 
dreamy indolence; and as the dancers kept time 
to their tambourines and castanets, he thought 
he had seldom beheld a more charming scene. 
There, on the greensward, were the dancers — 
one, a youth, clad in the gay colours and pic- 
turesque costume of Spain, following and giving 
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way to every movement of the beautiful giri, his 
partner in the dance. On the left, seated on a 
bench, and on the ground, several others were 
looking on ; there, too, standing, smoking their 
cigarettes, were two or three other men, with 
their tall, high-crowned hats, enjoying the 
scene, and the coolness of the hour. In the 
distance, and a long way below, could just be 
discovered the dark waters of the bay, as the 
many#tars that so brightly shone threw out 
their reflections on the curling waves, and 
made its waters more discernible at each mo- 
dulating undulation of the tide. Several vessels 
could also just be seen as they lay in the har- 
bour, rolling with the tide. To the right lay 
Cadiz, and the forts of San Sebastian, Santa 
Catalina, and Matagorda. 

Whilst Claud was endeavouring to obtain a 
more favourable position, to have a better view 
of these indistinct objects, a bright light at- 
tracted his attention in the direction of the 
city ; flames rose up through the darkness, and 
illumined all the surrounding neighbouthood ; 
their forked streaks of fire wreathed upwards 
until lost amidst the clouds. Occasionally 
a burning substance would fly up with a crack- 
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ling noise from out the mass of fire, and be 
whirled to some considerable distance, and again 
descend in a thousnd atom s and sparks. Volumes 
of dark smokp, through which appeared a streak 
of flame, rose and mingled with the clouds. 
The dancers ceased, and the whole party col- 
lected together and gazed upon the scene. 

Claud stood and beheld the spectacle with 
amazement ; for, whilst the bright light added 
a picturesque and grand appearance to the 
scene, and the surrounding sea cast back the 
reflection from below, a loud crash met his ear; 
then, and then only, was he aroused to a sense 
of his position, and the thought of assisting in 
subduing the raging element he had been con- 
templating; bounding forward like the wild 
stag from his sylvan lair, he hastened on, and 
breathlessly arrived at the scene of destruction. 

A large concourse of people had gathered 
together near the burning pile; he looked 
around and recognised the spot where stood, 
but a short time before, the caffee where he had 
regaled hitoiself, and left his all, and now it was 
a burning pile. He made but one inquiry, to 
ascertain the truth of his conjecture — alas! it 
was too true. With a pitiful countenance he 
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beheld the burning embers that once supported 
the edifice — the crumbling bricks, the dust, the 
dirt, and pools of darkened water that now 
lay around — his heart sickened, he turned away 
— he was a wanderer. 



CHAPTER VI. 



** And over all this, if any lady bright 
Hath set hire herte on any maner wight, 
If he be fslse, she shall his treson see, 
His newe love, and all his snbtiltee, 
So openly, that ther shall nothing hide." 

Chaucer—" The Squiefs TdU." 



It will now be necessary to give some explana- 
tion as to the procedure of the partners of the 
late Sir Charles Wilford — Messrs. Trevanion 
and Brock. 

It was the former that had caused the ruin- 
ous aflfairs of the firm ; he it was that, despite 
the caution of Mr. Brock, and entreaties of the 
baronet, persisted in embarking the funds of 
the est^bhshment in foreign undertakings, 
until, as it has been before pointed out, the 
oonsequences became ruinous. 

Poor Brock had been a partner several years, 
and for some time previous to the failure of the 
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firm had been in a state of great mental em- 
barrassment ; he plainly foresaw that should 
there be a continental depression in the 
money markets, great loss would ensue to the 
firm, and any unusual run on the bank 
would create a state of aflfairs that would require 
great ingenuity to get over; therefore, when 
the crisis arrived, he devoted his time and 
energies, night and day, to avert the fall. • But 
his efforts were in vain. Trevanion s rash spe- 
culations were overwhelming; Brock's bold 
heart gave way ; the thought was agonising ; 
and when he knew what would be the conse- 
quences to Sir Charles Wilford, he cried Uke a 
child, and bowed with hutniUation to the tide 
of events. 

Although it was a severe shock to Brock, he 
never swerved from his duty, but even assisted 
in the investigation of the affairs with such 
zeal, that the creditors were well satisfied with 
his conduct ; and by his clear statements and 
explanations, he threw a proper colouring on 
the whole affair ; and they were of opinion that 
Trevanion alone was the party in fault, and to 
be censured ; and the fact of Mr. Trevanion 
leaving the country, with all he could lay his 
hands upon, including papers, securities, and 
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stock; in foreign undertakings, confirmed this 
impression. But still more startling became 
his villainy when it appeared that his wife, a 
lady of great excellence and amiability, whom 
he had but a short time previously married, was 
left behind uncared for. 

It may not be conjectured why Mr. Trevanion 
thus acted, and why any one should, without a 
cause, extend his untoward acts towards the 
wife of his bosom ; the solving of such a hypo- 
thesis, like many other mysteries, is not for 
men. To read the minds of others, and to 
search their hearts, to ascertain the causes of 
their actions, would indeed demand a divine 
power, when we consider that man — volatile, 
weak, presumptuous man — scarcely for a mo- 
ment knows his own intentions or inclinations, 
and varies his thoughts with each fleeting 
moment of his existence. 

But when we shall have stated under what 
circumstances Mr. Trevanion so far won the 
affections of the lady to whom he was married, 
perhaps there are some who may hazard a con- 
jecture as to his present conduct. 

The introduction of Mr. Trevanion to Harriet 
Ducie was under peculiar circumstances. He 

£ 
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had known her through report for a considera- 
ble period. A year previous he had been 
intimately acquainted with Sir Richard Mon- 
tague, who was the heir presumptive to large 
landed estates in the north of England ; from 
him he had learnt of the fascinating beauty of 
Miss Ducie — for Sir Richard had, in the fullest 
confidence, communicated to Trevanion his 
love for that lady. He had met her on several 
occasions, and paid her marked attention ait 
the house of Lord De Roos ; he had been in- 
troduced, and had followed up the opportunities 
aflforded by his frequent intercourse with his 
lordship. 

Sir Richard Montague was a man of fine 
figure, with a pale complexion, and of truly 
aristocratic bearing. His attentions to Miss 
Ducie had met with a favourable reception from 
the young lady ; and Sir Richard, whose heart 
was made up of the finest feeUngs, had never 
before met with one whose heart could breathe 
a sympathetic feeling with his own. He 
imagined Miss Ducie to be the only being upon 
earth that could afibrd him true happiness, or 
to whom he could condescend to succumb ; he 
was devoted to her, and he adored her; her 
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image was ever before his mind, her voice ever 
murmuring through the balmy air — nature had 
become bright when he thought of her — a dark 
void should she ever be lost to him ; on her 
were concentrated all his hopes, his fears, and 
the anticipations of his future happiness; on 
^ her hung the thread of his existence. 

Although his interviews with Miss Ducie had 
been as frequent as opportunities had occurred, 
they were unavoidably limited by the time fast 
approaching for him to take his departure as 
attache to the Court at Venice, an appointment 
that had been obtained at his urgent solicitation, 
but which he now sincerely regretted. 

To leave Harriet Ducie was to him a great 
trial ; he had visited her at her abode — he had 
wandered with her hand in his hand for hours 
together by the side of the long smooth lake, 
and through the mossy woodland dells, and 
gathered flowers and decked her waving tresses 
that hung in wild luxuriance over the forehead 
of the fair divinity. He had in raptures 
drank the sweet sounds that fell so melodi- 
ously from her coral lips — those sounds that 
modulated with the sighings of the breeze — 
the cooings of the dove — that filled his tremb- 
ling heart with thrillingly sweet sensations, and 
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made him love and long to dwell in poetic 
lands, where minstrels chant away their lives, 
amidst the fairy scenes of fancied happiness. He 
had listened to her sighs of love, and in rapture 
h6 had breathed those pure unsullied heavenly 
sighs that almost snatched the breath from his 
trembling frame ; he had poured forth his 
hopes with the eager and warm eloquence of 
love, into her susceptible ear ; in his fond and 
fixed attachment to her, he had invoked the 
gods, and vowed his constancy, and then 
their eyes would meet. Oh ! how happy he 
had been ; the soft repose that beamed in her 
voluptuous eyes had answered all those in- 
ward appeals, had warmed the very blood within 
his heart — it had almost turned him from his 
intended departure. But he doubted not her 
constancy; though still, when the thought 
flashed vividly through his mind of how soon he 
would be compelled to leave her who was the 
all-absorbing passion of his inward soul, he 
shuddered, and, in spite of all his manly efforts 
to subdue his feelings, a tear stole down his 
cheek. ****** 

It was a summer s day when Sir Richard 

Montague paid his farewell visit to his love. 

He had some miles to go ; but speedily were 
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they passed, as he pressed his booted heels to 
his horses flanks. As he rode rapidly along, 
he thought of her who seemed dearer to him 
than his own life. But still, as his wavering 
resolution to leave her for so long a period 
rose up as a treacherous phantom before him, 
he endeavoured to chase the spirit from his 
wild imagination, and to dispel every ungener- 
ous thought of his beloved. 

" Ah !" thought he, " these visions flit through 
my brain in my feverish excitement, but I must 
now fulfil my mission. I must go ; the appoint- 
ment I have solicited, and even accepted — two 
years will soon pass away, and then he should 
return, and he would clasp his idol to his breast, 
never more to be separated ; *' his ideas revelled 
in the anticipations of his future bliss — his 
mind became wild with these contending emo- 
tions, and he arrived at Miss Ducie's residence. 
He sprang from his horse, threw the reins to 
the groom, and dashed through the shrubbery 
towards the bower where he knew Harriet 
would most likely be. The groom to whom he 
gave his horse stared after the young gentle- 
man, then turning to the animal, who stood with 
outstretched legs and distended nostrils, said, 
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**poor fellow, come along," and he led him 
away to the stable. 

Miss Ducie was seated in her favourite bower; 
it was set in the thickest part of a dense dell, 
surrounded with the variegated evergreens of 
half a century's growth ; near it flowed with its 
limpid waters the silvery brook, whose tiny 
course had been turned to suit the beauties of 
the grounds. Cascades were formed on the 
rivulet (to intersect its otherwise monotonous 
course) in studied elegance. Several hundred 
yards along these grounds had been planted 
with consummate taste and skill; on each 
side of the dell were the choicest shrubs and 
trees — here was the dark cedar, shadowing 
some tinted flowers of lovely hue and fairy 
excellence — the rhododendron, cactus, and 
fuchsia shot forth their gorgeous crimson flowers 
and bloomed with native excellence, and many 
of the rarest of exotic plants flourished in this 
sheltered sunny spot. Winding serpentine 
paths led up the variegated banks, some only 
to 'small marble fountains, whose dropping 
waters fell in slow monotony, and raised a tiny 
wave in the sparkling waters of the basin. 

In the bower surrounded by all this combina- 
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tion of natural and artificial display of taste, 
sat Harriet Ducie. Her head rested in her 
hand, as she leaned her elbow on a marble 
stand before which she sat; and her long 
flowing hair hung in loose luxuriance down 
her fair shoulders. A sketch, half finished, lay 
by her side, but the pencil had escaped from 
her fingers ; and she gazed listlessly through 
the window which opened to the ground. 

At length she raised her head ; a smile played 
over her fine formed features; the colour suffused 
itself through her cheeks — she heard a step. 
In another moment she saw Sir Richard bound- 
ing up the path ; he was by her side in an 
instant ; his arm encircled her waist ; and he 
pressed his lips to hers — they were happy. 

" Oh, tell me not," said Miss Duoie, with- 
drawing herself from his embrace, as the colour 
left her countenance, and her moistened eyes 
bespoke the anguish of her breast ; "Oh, tell 
me not this evening is our last. I cannot be- 
lieve it No I must you so soon really leave 
me?" 

" Harriet," sighed Sir Richard, " do not un- 
nerve me ; I cannot remain in England with 
honour. Nay, dearest," continued he, as he 
saw in her the deep expression of sorrow, " do 
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not by the clouding of that heavenly face, make 
the pangs of my heart more acute ; let us dream 
of that real happiness that exists only in those 
more heavenly bodies that float through the 
ethereal world, clothed with an angelic exist- 
ence. Thou, like me, must dwell on the hap- 
piness of the past ; and in thy supplications to 
thy God, think on me, and mingle with thy 
prayers one for my happiness, and ever have in 
thy mind s eye the brightness of the future that 
^ may still be ours." 

" It is an age," said she, trying to smile, 
" before we meet again, but I will ever be the 
same to thee.'* 

" I could not ask for more," said Montague; 
" and in thee I place my confidence and hope. 
But come, let us stroll once more through these 
dear grounds." 

He pressed his lips to her forehead, and they 
wandered forth. 

The sun was seeking fast to hide its golden 
hues and fiery tints in the more mystic hour of 
twilight; the birds, too, were indicating the 
fast approach of the declining day ; the balmy 
atmosphere gave a bewitching smoothness to 
the surrounding scenery; the sweet scented 
flowers threw off" to the cooler air their lus- 
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cious fragrance ; and the glowing heavens 
appeared like one vast canopy of loveliness. 

" See," cried Miss Ducie, " J had forgotten 
poor Alice, whom I bade bring my harp to the 
myrtle grove." 

" And should'st thou not forget, whilst I am 
here ?" 

" Oh ! no, no, no !" said Miss Ducie, as she 
cast a winning glance towards her lover ; " I 
must bid her return with the instrument." 

" Not until, dear Harriet," said Montague, 
beckoning to the maid, " we have had one 
farewell chant in this once-loved spot." 

Then, as the harp-bearer advanced, he took 
the instrument, and placed it ready for the 
musician, near to a rustic seat, over whose 
high-formed back entwined a wild moss rose 
and jessamine. 

Miss Ducie came forward, and seated herself 
on this rude bench, then placing the instru- 
ment in its proper position, she drew her 
fingers rapidly over the strings. As the sounds 
issued forth, they were again allowed to die 
away without the accompanying song. 

Montague observed now the painful position in 
which Miss Ducie was placed, by his requesting 
her to sing on the very eve of his departure. He 
e2 
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saw that it called to her memory the many 
hours of happiness that they had spent toge- 
ther — he listening to the music of her clear 
voice, and the manifestation of his happiness 
her only joy. Then, as he was about to forego 
the last lay of the minstrel, and had summoned 
up resolution to take the harp, from her hands, 
^ she sang with a trembling sweet melodious 
voice a favourite air. 

Miss Ducie was not only an accomplished 
musician, but added to a brilliancy of execution 
a voice of touching sweetness, of thrilling har- 
mony, combined with a clearness of tone that 
appeared to flow from her lips without an efibrt. 
And, oh I how beautiful did she appear, as she 
smiled on the conclusion of each verse, as she 
watched the emotions of Sir Richard Montague, 
who, seated at her feet, was lost in his own 
reflections, and the soothing influence of the 
harmony. 

The song was ended ; Alice had retired with 
the harp, and the lovers were alone. Another 
hour, and they would part. How dreadfully 
fast seemed that hour to fly I All their joy 
seemed but of a moment s duration — but as the 
fleeting shadow of a thought. 

With the morrow s dawn Sir Richard was to 
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be on his route for a foreign shore. He knew 

that the longer he lingered, the more difficulty 

would he have in parting. He looked up ; the 

moon had risen ; time had sped so fast. He 

kissed the tears from Miss Ducie s face, he 

drew her to his bosom, and pressed her to his 

heart; he took one long ravishing kiss — tore 

himself away — ^returned, and kissed again; then 

darting forth in utter wildness, he sprang on 

his horse Uke an affirighted foe, and dashed 

o er field and meadow, fence and brook ; he 

saw no danger, feared no obstacle. An hour's 

hard riding brought him to his dwelling. 
******** 

A year had elapsed since Sir Richard Mon- 
ti^e's departure ; and in that time many 
changes had taken place at Miss Ducie s resi- 
dence. Its beautiful inmate had drooped, and 
there was a continual sadness on her heart. 
None knew the cause, but it was supposed to be 
the absence of Sir Richard Montague, her af- 
fianced husband. She had become greatly 
altered from her habits of cheerfulness and 
gaiety of disposition; the once merry, light- 
hearted girl, had become the melancholy and 
desponding woman; her beauty had rather 
increased than otherwise by this dreamy 
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languidness, that seemed to have taken posses- 
sion of her soul; her step was not the less light, 
but there wanted that elasticity in her movements 
that had showed there was no rankling sorrow on 
her brow — that buoyancy of spirit that exists 
only in the heart that knows no pang of grief. 

It was whilst Miss Ducie was thus giving 
way to those blighted hopes, and had dispelled 
every vision of happiness from her thoughts, 
that Trevanion had introduced himself. It was 
just at a time, too, when Miss Ducie's health 
was beginning to give way to the deep sorrow 
that had so rooted itself in her heart. Well 
did Mr. Trevanion calculate the effect he could 
produce by his visits on the young and sensitive 
girl at such a period ; and under many feigned 
reasons he found means frequently to be with 
Miss Ducie, and his ulterior views were to 
obtain her hand. Suffice it to say, that never 
having heard from Sir Richard Montague save 
once since his 4^parture, Miss Ducie doubted 
the constancy of her former lover; she felt 
mortified, grieved, and offended ; and at length 
allowed herself to listen to Mr. Trevanion ; and 
certainly he appeared sincere in his eloquent pro- 
testations : and being a man of great impetuosity, 
and, moreover, possessing a good figure and a 
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most agreeable countenance, he had the grati- 
fication of seeing himself become the accepted 
suitor of her whose hand he sought. His 
position was good in the eyes of the world — 
very good, although not aristocratic ; and it 
required but little persuasion on his part to 
obtain the sanction of his intended aunt, a lady 
with whom Miss Ducie had lived since infancy, 
and on whose decease it was expected Miss 
Ducie would receive a large fortune. 

Some months later. Miss Ducie, the fairy of 
the brooks, and songstress of the grove, became 
Mrs. Trevanion ; she came to the banker almost 
portionless, if we except a few thousand pounds 
which she confided to the immediate care of 
her husband, who expeqted, certainly, a much 
greater portion with his bride ; but in this he 
was doomed to be disappointed, for very shortly 
after his marriage, his wife s aunt died suddenly, 
whilst making a fig pie for a favourite parrot, 
that could repeat '' My name is Nerval; on the 
Grampian Hills," throughout the piece, which 
it often did, to the edification of most comers 
to the house, except the grocer, who filled 
it a nut with snuff, and drove Poll into con- 
vulsions with sneezing, from which its recovery 
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can only be attributed to a copious ducking in 
water. 

Upon the old lady's death it was found that 
she had delayed, until too late, the settling of 
her property on her niece, and that under a 
will made many years previously, the whole of 
her property passed to her brother, Lord De 
Roos, who had been strongly opposed to his 
niece s marriage with Mr. Trevanion, and had 
declined all communication with her since. 

Mrs. Trevanion was much too good and 
amiable for the designing man she had mar- 
ried, and since her aunts death, had been 
continually jeered about her almost portionless 
lot, and Lord De Roos's objections to her society. 
These topics being continually referred to, were 
calculated to produce a very injurious eflfect on 
one whose sensitive feelings and tender frame 
were calculated only to shrink beneath the 
slightest unkindness. She at length became 
nervous; and bitterly did she lament being 
allied to a man who had no feeling, and who, 
through his habitual and sarcastic remarks, 
had awakened her greatest antipathy. Still 
there was that solemn compact between them 
that made him something more to her than any 
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other person, and upon his departure her 
misery had become complete. 

With but some few valuables, she left her 
home, determining to proceed to London, and 
endeavour to earn her Uvelihood in the best 
manner that circumstances pointed out, and 
Providence should ordain. Carrying out this 
determination, we must for a while leave Mrs. 
Trevanion an unprotected female, to struggle 
with those stern vicissitudes of life, which it 
has been the fate of manv others to bear, and 
revert to her husband, who duly arrived at 
Boulogne ; from thence he proceeded to Paris, 
installed himself into a house he had previously 
engaged under the name of Melpomene ; and 
soon after his arrival, seated himself to a 
deUcious supper, and a bottle of the finest 
Burgundy. 

Thus the man who had not scrupled to rob 
his fellow man, and discard his wife, was 
seated on a soft-cushioned chair, with his feet 
resting on a rich soft carpet, enjoying himself 
in an elegantly-furnished room, lit up by the 
finest chandeliers, banqueting on the choicest 
of viands, and sipping the most delicious wines, 
with not one painful thought to mar his joy, 
whilst on the other hand the woman, the 
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amiable, the loving, confiding, and affectionate 
wife, whose tears would flow for love, for sym- 
pathy, and whose existence was unsullied by a 
single wicked thought or deed, was left to 
starve, to toil, to gain her bread as best she 
could — to weep her tears of agony, to steel her 
heart to blasted hopes, and bid adieu to hap- 
piness 1 But such is life. 



CHAPTER VII. 



" P. Henry. Trust me, I am exceeding weary. 

" PoiNS. Is it come to that ? I had thought weariness durst not 
have attacked one of so high blood. 

" P. Henby. Faith, it does me ; though it discolours tlie com- 
plexion of my greatness to acknowledge it. Doth it not show vilely 
in me to desire small beer?" 

King Henry IV. 



"Ah, ah, ah ! Well done; bravo, bravo ! amigo 
mio 1 down again ; a regular floorer, by Jupiter!" 
shouted a burly-looking fellow, in one of the 
narrow streets of Seville, as the person he ad- 
dressed stood over the prostrate body of a 
young man he had just knocked down in the 
gutter, and who lay motionless ; his legs were 
stretched straight out, and the back of his 
head rested on the hard curb- stones. 

By the yellow sickly light which the moon 
threw out through the murky atmosphere, the 
features of the prostrate individual were just 
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discernible. His tattered garments bespoke 
him one of the common people, and the pale 
and careworn countenance portrayed the misery 
and wretchedness of the man. 

The ruflSan who had knocked him down 
stooped and felt in his pockets, but found only 
there a few copper coins. His companion 
kept a look out. At length the searcher satis- 
fying himself that there was nothing worth 
staying for, whistled to his companion, and they 
both hastened off. 

The poor fellow who had been knocked 
down still lay in the street. At length a 
figure that was passing stopped to look ; it was 
a female. She was dressed in a mean garb, 
but still, Uke many other poor garbs, it covered 
a good soul. 

" Pity," said the voice, " he should lie here ;" 
and she took his hand. 

*' Lack-a-day 1 he is but a poor looking lad, 
by my soul, and he will be dead before morning." 
So saying, she proceeded to rub the poor fellow s 
temples with her hand. The friction, though 
slight, seemed to revive him, and he quietly 
opened his eyes. 

'* Come, that looks better," said the female. 
"Art hurt, my boy?" 
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The person thus addressed tried to speak, 
and to raise himself, but fell again. 

" Poor boy 1 poor boy 1" exclaimed the woman 
in a commiserating tone ; '* I must not leave 
him." And she again began rubbing his 
temples, and supported his head in her 
arms. 

This time the poor fellow seemed to have 
recovered a Uttle more strength; he opened 
his eyes and stared wildly around ; the woman 
sat watching his actions, and was intent upon 
considering what was best to be done, when 
she beheld a figure approaching. As it slowly 
advanced, she perceived it to be a man ; his 
features were partially concealed by the ample 
folds of his cloak, which was wrapped high up 
about the throat ; the woman beckoned, and as 
he drew near, said, "thank heaven, there is 
assistance at hand — here Senor, Senor." 

" What would'st thou?" said the individual as 
he came up. 

" This poor youth," said the female, pointing 
to the prostrate form of the young man, " has 
been nearly muraered." 

The stranger cast a rapid but scrutinizing 
glance on the youth, then helping to raise him 
up, he immediately drew from beneath the 
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ample folds of his cloak a small silver flagon, 
placed it to the youth's lips, and poured the 
greater part of its contents into his mouth ; the 
brandy (for it was nothing more) acting upon 
the exhausted frame, he rose to his feet. He 
thanked the kind woman, then turning to 
where the stranger had stood, with a like 
intention, he perceived that he was gone. 

" Come," said the woman, " I must not leave 
you," and she gently led him away. After 
proceeding along several streets she stopped 
at the door of a humble looking house, and 
knocked ; the door was opened, and Madame 
Pauline stood with her guest within. " Be 
seated," said she ; and the poor youth, whom ' 
loss of blood and debility had made faint, sunk 
down upon an old couch. The room was of 
small dimensions, but clean, and had about it 
a look of comfort equal to many of the most 
homely English cottages. A small bright fire 
threw out its genial warmth, and cast its 
brightness over the white hearthstone, on 
which, in dreamy indifference, lay at full length, 
in all its majestic impudence, a large white 
cat; a little girl Was the only other inmate, 
and was not a little surprised at the appear- 
ance of the stranger. 
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" Grandmother," whispered the girl, " who 
is it you have brought home T 

" By the Holy Virgin, Zoe, I know not, but 
, I will ask him." 

" Sir," said the old woman, ^* I will give 
you food, but would know whom I am enter- 
taining." 

" Good woman," said the young man, " I 
am an Englishman, my name is Claud Wilford; 
do not give yourself trouble for me, I am 
unable to pay you, since I have been robbed, 
and am already thankful for your kindness. 
I must endeavour to find some hovel to lie in 
for the night, and in the morning I must again 
try to obtain some employment for a liveli- 
hood." So saying, Claud Wilford was about 
to depart. 

" Stay," said the good woman, " you are 
welcome to your supper;" at the same time 
she proceeded to lay on the table the remains 
of a pasty and some wine ; then motioning for 
him to be seated, the trio sat down and com- 
menced their repast. 

It was during this frugal meal, that Claud 
Wilford gave his hostess the account of his 
leaving his native country, his subsequent 
misfortune at the hotel where he had left his 
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luggage, and his wanderings to Seville ; how, 
at times, he had begged his road, and his sub- 
sequent endeavours to earn his livelihood. 
And when he related the hardships he had 
endured, the little Zoe cried, and the old 
woman kissed her cheeks, and wiped her tears 
away, and bid her smile again, and get some 
vinegar to bathe the poor boy's temples. 
Then Claud Wilford, not wishing to awaken 
the sympathising feelings of his little friend, 
feigned to be merry ; and whilst his heart bled 
within him, he tried to dash away the bitter 
recollections of his misfortunes, which would 
continually keep presenting themselves to his 
mind; he hummed a lively tune, and Zoe 
seemed pleased to wait upon him ; and as she 
held the basin whilst he bathed the bruises 
on his head, he smiled and chatted to her 
until he half forgot his miseries. 

That night, through the intercession of the 
little girl, Claud Wilford slept in the garret 
of the house of Madame Pauline ; the next 
morning, when he quitted the humble roof, the 
old woman took him by the hand, and Zoe 
kissed him, making him promise soon to come 
again. 

He wandered through the streets of Seville 
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— how confused, how varied were his thoughts 
— ^what changes, what misery, what trials, and 
what thrills of ecstatic joy it is the fate of those 
to experience, whose path is hewn by adversity. 
Little more than twelve hours had elapsed, 
and all these sensations he had experienced. 
He arrived before the great and solemn look- 
ing cathedral of Seville — he stood and gazed 
in wonder on the gigantic building, and in his 
admiration of the vast and splendid structure, 
aloud he poured forth his praises ; and a natural 
feeling of curiosity induced him .to enter; and, 
as the sacredness of the scene burst upon his 
sight, the solemn diapason tones of the organ 
swelled forth and mingled its chords with the 
heavenly chant. The novelty of the scene, the 
solemnity of the place, the sacredness of the 
sound, and above all, an inward feeling that 
his prayers would calm his troubled soul, 
caused the poor wanderer to fall upon his 
knees, and as he joined in the praises of his 
God, he mingled his supplications with his 
surrounding fellow-worshippers. When he 
retired from the sacred building he felt^a load 
removed from oflF his troubled spirit. He 
stopped, he listened, he heard the flourish 
of a hundred trumpets, as they sounded 
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spiritedly through the air — they ceased, the 
hymn had ended, and he heard the hum of 
voices. A prince of the royal blood had 
entered his carriage and was advancing along 
the street, and now the people came rush- 
ing forward; the carriage approached, the 
eight horses to which it was attached danced 
beneath their gorgeous plumes ; the populace 
hurra d — all raised their hats as the cortege 
moved along; behind it came four men, bear- 
ing large maces tipped with gold ; the trumpets 
again sounded^- the sun shot forth its brilliancy, 
and threw its golden rays throughout the 
tinted sky. 

Claud followed the gay throng, which shortly 
arrived at a vast amphitheatre ; here were col- 
lected numerous carriages filled with ladies and 
gentlemen, who appeared anxiously anticipat- 
ing the arrival of the prince. It was to be a 
joyous day ; the amphitheatre was to be thrown 
open for a spectacle. 

The prince descended from his carriage 
with his retinue, and entered ; he was closely 
followed by the company. 

Claud Wilford turned away from the gay 
sight, and happy-looking faces. Suddenly he 
stopped, as he almost trod on a small case; 
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he picked it up, and examined its contents ; 
it contained only one card, which, on examina- 
tion, proved to be an order to see the fight of 
the bulls. He turned again towards the arena; 
he waited until all had entered that sought 
admission ; none inquired for the lost ticket ; 
he presented it to the guard, and in one 
minute he stood within the amphitheatre. He 
mingled with the other beholders ; he was the 
spectator of thousands of individuals. 

The arena was circular. High up on his 
right were seated the nobility, who escorted 
the- prince; arranged in tiers beneath were a 
posse of distinguished ladies, whose brilliant 
ornaments and jewelled wrists bespoke their 
rank — their long dark clustering hair flowing 
over their white necks and tinted shoulders, 
added a vivacity to their graceful forms, and 
formed a grand embellishment to the exciting 
scene, filled as it was with its numerous be- 
holders. 

In the centre was a ring, formed of a barrier, 
about seven feet high ; the ground within was 
strewed with sawdust ; and as the band played 
a brilliant air, there, in all the studied 
gracefulness of his voluptuous form and 
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picturesque costume, leant on his spear the 
herald of the coming struggle. 

Grouped in one small cluster, varying in 
their costly dresses, awaiting in anxious expec- 
tation, stood the tauridors, with their glittering 
scarfs carelessly thrown over their shoulders. 
Suddenly, amidst the buzz and hum of the vast 
multitude, like the piercing notes of a descend- 
ing god, the trumpet gave forth its shrill notes, 
when all was hushed — still as the solitary stork 
amidst the rocky crag on which he rests in 
bold security — became the multitude. It was 
the moment of excitement ; their breaths were 
for a moment held ; the matadore retired, 
when the folds of the ring opened, and two 
cavaliers, mounted on fiery Spanish horses, 
entered. Each horseman came into the arena 
with a smiling face, and the blackness of his 
bright curling mustachio was only equalled by 
the jet black plumage of the raven's wing. 
Each horseman curbed his caroling charger, 
who strived in vain to speed more swiftly on, 
eager for the fray, the chace, or charge ; each 
horse from their brilliant eyes darted, as it 
almost appeared, a liquid flame, so dazzling 
were their brightness, so fiery did their courage 
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seem, and pawed the ground in bold defiance, 
and neighed and snuflfed the air, suffused 
with many a rare exotic scent, and perfumed 
breaths that rose in clouds from within the 
palpitating bosoms of the lovely women. 

It was a noble sight, and Claud Wilford was 
sufficiently near to observe the various emo- 
tions of the voluptuous divinities whose eager 
eyes betrayed the impetuosity of their souls, 
whose flushed cheeks proved the excitement 
of their blood. He was lost in the abstraction 
of his own reveries. Ought he not to have 
mingled with this superb company? What 
was he? Did he feel the degradation of his 
position ? He did, but could he murmur ; still, 
was it not his destiny — he must not repine ; 
could he but look into the breast of the 
graceful cavalier who was making a continued 
tour round the arena, and bowing to the 
prince s box, until his white plume touched 
his horse's neck, he might not have beheld a 
much more happier heart than his ; could he 
mirrored the feelings of the gay and graceful 
tauridors who sped in file behind the mounted 
cavaliers, he would have beheld a chaotic 
mingled mass of heterogenous thoughts and 
passions, which are the inert miseries of man- 
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kind, and which his own were mild in compa- 
rison with. 

Suddenly awakened from these thoughts, 
Wilford once again heard, vibrating through 
the amphitheatre, the tones of the herald s 
trumpet ; and, as the third blast of the instru- 
ment re-echoed through the vast enclosed space, 
and its sound died away, the prince cast forth 
the signal for the sport. A portion of the ring 
instantaneously shot back its masked doors, 
and bellowing with a mighty roar, and with 
its tail erect, a pure white bull sprang forth 
from out the void, and lashed his sides with 
violence. Bounding into the middle of the 
arena, he tossed up his head, as for a moment 
he stood transfixed ; he smelt, (although every 
trace had apparently been erased) the tainted 
soil on which he stood, the spot on which had 
flowed many a victim s blood. 

The excitement now became clamorous; 
heavy bets were staked as to his showing fight. 
That doubt was soon removed — he pawed the 
soil, and snuffed the air with fierceness. He 
needed no tauridor to incense his anger ; but, 
like an avenging demon, he charged with all 
the infuriated anger of his species the nearest 
cavaUer. A loud bravo toro rent the air, but 
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he had failed in his wild course ; for, as the 
cavalier, with well-practised agility, wheeled 
his horse suddenly aside, he darted his spear 
into the animal's panting flank. The crimson 
blood for a moment spurted from the cruel 
wound, then trickled down his silvery hide. 
More wildly still the bull dashed upon his 
deadly course ; and, as he charged the other 
cavaUer, he dashed the foam from ofi" his Ups, 
and bellowed with a mighty roar. This time 
more dogged was his course, and he chased 
the mounted horseman with a swift and dan- 
gerous determination. The afirighted horse 
became unmanageable ; his rider spurred him 
on to the attack; then, as the well-directed 
spear snapped in the charge, after entering the 
animal, both horse and rider fell, and were at 
his mercy. The bull winced under the inflic- 
tion of this fresh injury; then receding but 
one or two paces, to plunge his horns more 
deeply into his fallen foe, he beheld a fresh 
source of annoyance — a skilful tauridor, with 
nimble feet, danced before the conqueror, and 
waving in his eyes a glittering scarlet robe, the 
baffled animal dashed after him. Another and 
another of his tormentors then in turn took 
his attention. The fallen cavalier sprang to 
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his horse, seized another spear, and renewed 
the charge, in conjunction with his companion. 
Deeply did they plunge into the bull their 
sharp spears, and floods of blood flowed down 
in rapid streams. The excitement was intense 
— it was a battle — the overmatched toro was 
becoming faint; almost staggering had become 
his movements, and slower his attacks. Then 
it was that the cavaliers retired; when, like 
wild Indians on the war path, on the capture 
of some strange form, the tauridors rushed 
forward, and, thick as hail, covered the now 
exhausted animal with darts. With one great 
eflfort, the fine beast rushed on his opponents 
like a huge bristling porcupine ; the blood now 
trickled from his nostrils, his bellowings be- 
came most loud and poignant to the feelings; 
he coursed about the arena in madness ; the 
tauridors fled in all directions. It was his 
last effort, nature had done her best ; he was 
exhausted. He stopped, swayed his body to 
and fro, tossed his head up and down, the 
blood now flowed from his nostrils, he fell, 
bathed in a pool of his own gore. 

The well-known cry for the matadore was 
vehement; slowly, but with pride, he ap- 
proached; his embroidered dress, with gold 
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facings, his graceful carriage and consummate 
assurance, added a strange and pleasing fea- 
ture to the novel scene- Unloosing the 
crimson manUe which he carried, he shook it 
tauntingly before his victim; a struggle to 
rise was all the rejoinder of the dying gladiator. 
It was enough, the ample folds fell over his 
horns and head — the matadore's sword entered 
the spine — no struggles were betrayed, not 
even a last bellow ; a quivering of the huge 
carcase was alone apparent — he was dead. 

The thrill of excitement was over ; after one 
loud cheer, the beating hearts that were in 
the soft bosoms of the fair beholders regained 
their quietude; the tinted mellow richness 
that suffused their swan-hke necks, gave place 
to the paler hues of their own natural com- 
plexions, and they viewed with charming 
indifference the mules, with their gay trappings 
and rich harness, as they were paraded in and 
yoked to the body, and dragged the dead hero 
through the arena in a dashing style. 

Thus Claud Wilford had become not an 
uninterested spectator of this barbarous sport, 
a pastime peculiar to the Spaniards. He had 
looked upon it as a cruel but most gorgeous 
spectacle, most animating to the feeUngs ; he 
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had beheld hope, fear, pleasure, joy, and 
almost every other passion depicted in the 
countenances of the beholders, but never once 
had he recognized that of sorrow, even in the 
bloodiest part of the performance. He lingered 
still; he found the prince and his retinue 
were retiring ; he watched them depart, then 
taking up his hat, he also left the amphi- 
theatre. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



** For harbour at a thousand doors they knook'd, 
Not one of all the thousand but was lock'd ; 
At last an hospitable house they found, 
A homely shed ; the roof, not far from ground, 
Was thatch'd with reeds and straw together bound." 

Dryden — Ovid*8 Met,, book 8. 



In the evening, after many unsuccessful appli- 
cations for employment, at the houses of the 
merchants of Seville, Claud Wilford, dejected, 
hungry, and careworn, instinctively hent his 
way towards the house of the good Samaritan, 
Madame PauUne. As he neared the door of 
the humble dweUing, his heart misgave him, 
and he turned away. The moon had risen, 
and cast its brilliant Ught halo throughout the 
heavens; and, as the lofty currents of air 
wafted along the thin clouds beneath the 
F 2 
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bright luminary, it was now and then momen- 
tarily obscured, but only to apparently burst 
forth again with more vivid brightness as the 
clouds sailed along. 

" And is it thus," said he, " that such trifling 
and vapory shadows can overcast for a single 
moment so great a body ? then let me fancy I 
am but a star, and all my miseries but fleeting 
clouds, to bring me out in bold relief;" and in 
the passion of despair he clasped his head with 
his hands; and, as he withdrew them, his 
fingers relaxed their hold, and the handsfuU of 
hair he had unconsciously torn from their roots, 
fell to the ground and mingled with the dust. 

" Where," cried he, as he stood near a mo- 
numental column, (for he thought he was 
alone) " where," cried he " is the next good 
spirit to rise up to give me succour?" And he 
felt that, whatever his ultimate fate might be, 
the vicissitudes he was experiencing were for 
some good purpose. He might have staid in 
his own country, and have procured a situ- 
ation that would have freed him from actual 
want. His heart recoiled at the idea; rather 
would he cast off all his natural refinement, 
devote his life to a wild hfe, and mingle in 
the most remote regions of the world with 
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its wild inhabitants, than stoop to obtain, or 
hold any situation; where the greatest part of 
his life, by constant and unwearied exertions, 
would be gone in procuring him in his old age 
sufficient to form even a scanty independence, 
perhaps not that ; where the monotony of his 
emplojrment would dry up the sap of his in- 
ventive and imaginative faculties; where his 
continual dark breedings would stifle the im- 
pulse of his soul, and furnish him with nought 
to give him zest to cause his idieas to flow, his 
mind to expand, and drink in those lusci- 
ous draughts that flow from the streams of 
knowledge. 

" Ah! now I experience that none heed the 
forlorn and tattered traveller and outcast from 
the world' — none care to know if his wasted, 
wearied form, has tasted food — so long as he 
moves along and stops no road or path, on he 
may wander till he drops and dies, or by his 
very wretchedness is stimulated to commit 
some crime, then the law claims its revenge 
— the prison its victim," 

Then he soliloquised in a lower tone, and 
from his attenuated body there was a hoUow- 
ness in his voice. 

'* I must return to the old lady and her little 
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grandchild ; I must give them all I have, and 
they will give me food and a night s lodging — 
yes, all, all ;" and he laughed with a frenzied, 
fiendish, insane laugh. " Ah 1 all, all." 

Then he proceeded to count his money ; it 
amounted only to a florin, and this had been 
pressed upon him by the people he had im- 
plored to give him employment — he might 
have received more, but he could not bear to 
beg ; and as he gazed upon the heavens in one 
fixed attitude, he mused, and the outUne of his 
form was discernible from the darkness of the 
monumental shadow, in the vicinity of which 
statue-like he stood. 

He was startled from this reverie by hearing 
something faUing at his feet. He started at 
the incident, and as the object lay discernible, 
by the moonUght beams, he beheld its glittering 
shape. He was about stooping to pick it up, 
when he saw it was a purse of silvered network, 
and gold coins shone through the wide links. 
He recoiled when his hand was almost upon 
it, as from an asp — the thought struck him, it 
was not his, and he would not touch it. He 
looked round, but saw no one, and he turned 
away. Slowly he returned to the house of his 
benefactress, and whilst wondering at the inci- 
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dent, knocked. Zee opened the door, and the 
next moment leapt into his anns ; he kissed her 
tiny Ups and entered. 

Madame Pauline was seated at her table, and 
was sedulously" applying her needle in orna- 
menting the bodice of her grandchild; she 
welcomed Claud, and pointed to a parcel that 
lay on the table ; he examined the cover, when, 
what was his astonishment to see it was ad- 
dressed to himself. He broke the seal and 
stripped it of its cover, when, to his great sur- 
prise, the purse he had seen so short a time 
before, dropped at his feet, and lay before him 
— it was filled with gold. 

Claud looked at the old lady in astonishment, 
and a smile played on her aged and benevolent 
looking countenance. He pushed the money 
towards her, and burst into tears. 

" It is thy savings," said he, " and I cannot 
take them." 

The old lady showed more surprise still ; she 
hardly believed her senses, that any human 
being should weep at the sight of so much gold, 
when sent especially to one in the apparently 
forlorn condition of her guest. 

" Madame Pauline," said he, " I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for your kindness. 
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but I cannot take your gold, I am too much 
indebted already to be able to repay you, and 
seek but to sleep beneath your roof once again." 
So saying, he placed the purse in her lap. 

" It has been sent you," said she, " by a 
friend ; and see here is a billet ;" and she handed 
him a paper that had fallen on the floor. 

Claud took it and read — ^it run as follows : 
" I have a right to assist you ; if you have 
any scruples to accept what is sent, meet me 
to-morrow at the same spot, at the same hour 
you first beheld tlie purse." 

Claud glanced at the clock that hung by the 
wall ; its old pendulum swung to and fro, and 
made the usual cUck, clack — it was just ten. 

Madame Pauline, although not a selfish 
woman, never doubted her lodger s inclination 
to pay for the expenses he necessarily occa- 
sioned, if he had the means,. There was that 
open, manly, frank, and almost happy look, 
pourtrayed on his countenance, that made her 
form this good opinion of him. She had seen 
the ebullition of his feelings when he at first 
thought she had been the unknown donor of 
the gold, and she felt flattered in his estimation 
of her own benevolence. 

No longer was Claud Wilford considered a 
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stranger at tibe house of Madame Pauline ; and 
the little Zoe was delighted to see her protec- 
tress evince so good a confidence for her new 
companion. The old lady resumed her sewing, 
and Zoe fetched a small guitar. She placed 
herself on a low stool at the feet of Claud, and 
child-like, though with a sweet harmonious 
voice, she sung a Spanish festive song, which 
may be thus translated : 

ZOE'S SONG. 

• 
Oh, go not stranger from our door, 

Well give thee wme and bread to break ; 

We are not rich — can we be poor, 

When God says, " Thee I'll not forsake ?" 

Then enter in our humble cot, 
And welcome ever shalt thou be ; 

The poor can never be forgot, 
Forgetting not the Almighty. 

When to the feast we bend our way. 
Remorse should not rest on the heart ; 

For give we food to whom we may, 
We only act a Christian's part. 

Then enter in our humble cot. 
And welcome ever shalt thou be ; 

The poor can never be forgot. 
Forgetting not the Almighty. 
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Thus the evening closed. And Claud making 
the old lady the guardian of his treasure, with 
the assurance on her part that he was welcome 
to share their humhle ahode until he could 
make out who his friend was, and he could fix 
on some determined course to pursue, he 
retired in hotter spirits than latterly it had 
. fallen to his lot to enjoy. But sleep soon closed 
his eyelids, and no horrid dreams disturbed the 
troubled imaginations of the youthful and un- 
fortunate wanderer. 



CHAPTER IX. 



** Tell me no more of fancy's gleam, 
No, father, no, 'twas not a dream." 

The Gicumr. 



The dawn had broke some hours; the sun 
shone through the small panes of the window 
in the room where the wanderer slept; but 
still the bright and sunny sky was not of itself 
sufficient to disturb his repose. Suddenly, 
however, the slumberer smiled in his sleep, and 
was half aroused to consciousness as a flute-like 
voice came warbling through the air, accompa- 
nied by sounds from some musical instrument. 
Then the sleeper awoke. Rubbing his eyes, he 
listened. 

" Beautiful dream," said he ; and he rubbed 
his eyes again. " Delicious sounds," he mur- 
mured ; and he sprang out of bed. 
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" If we could always be dreaming thus deli- 
ciously !" and he began to dress. 

His was but a simple toilet, and it was nearly 
completed when the sounds again struck his ear. 

" What 1" cried he ; " Zoe such a musician. 
It cannot be." And he sprang towards the 
window. He Ustened ; and again he heard the 
voice. Then it was no dream; but still he 
could not distinguish from whence the sounds 
proceeded. He put his head out, looked up 
and down the space, but perceived no one. 
The back wall of a garden, that enclosed a 
large dingy-looking mansion, almost came up 
to his window; still tlie voice seemed very 
near. At length, thrusting his body nearly out 
of the window, (for he slept in the garret) he 
peeped below. What a lovely picture he beheld ! 
Directly underneath his own was the old lady's 
window, from the bottom of which projected a 
small balcony, used as the depository for a few 
plants. Seated in one comer was Zoe, intently 
gazing at the fair, bright, countenance of a 
lady, some five or six years her senior, who 
was standing in the opposite corner. She held 
Zoe s guitar in her hand ; and pushing back 
her luxuriant hair from her brilliant and fasci- 
nating face, she smiled on the Uttle girl, and 
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displayed her snow-white teeth, and ruby lus- 
cious lips ; then, as she leaned her back on the 
rail of the balcony, with her supple body leaning 
over with bewitching gracefulness, she resumed 
her song. 

Claud's^ eyes became rivetted on this fair 
creature. That one look repaid him for aU his 
misfortunes, his troubles, his cares, his miseries, 
his privations, and his wretchedness ; for in the 
contemplation of this picture of loveliness he 
foi^ot all. 

He was startled by the vividness of his own 
feeUngs, the verifying of his own visionary hap- 
piness ; could it be possible — but still it was so 
— ^this was the figure, the features, the expres- 
sion, the very standard ideal of the being that 
in his dreams had filled his soul with the 
holiness of love, and in the wild musings of his 
wakeful moments had filled his heart with joy. 

A, . n.tu«l hope .rose witMn bin., it IL 
again dashed down, when he remembered the 
humbleness of his position, and the misery of 
his lot. 

Oh, that he had been in the position he was 
bom to ; he would have flown to her side, and 
told her she was the one for whom he would 
live, that their fates were inseparably inter- 
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woven, that no power should sever them ; and 
like the mariner of old, who leaps through the 
waves to greet the land, he would have sprung 
to her side and kissed her hand, in token of 
the haven found. And, as she sang, he drank 
in each mellow cadence of her silvery voice in 
ecstacy. Hers was the happiest, the most inno- 
cent, yet most bewitching countenance he had 
ever beheld ; nought upon earth could he have 
imagined so expressly innocent, so lovely, and 
yet so captivating — her eyes beamed with a 
heavenly voluptuousness — at length she ceased 
her song. 

" Now, Zoe," said the lady, " tell me more 
about the stranger." 

" Well, then you will teach me that song," 
said the little girl. 

" Yes, certainly." 

Here Claud Wilford drew in his head ; to act 
the eaves-dropper, (even at the expense of no 
longer beholding what he could have looked 
upon for 'ever) was an act his honourable feel- 
ings would not let him be guilty of; so he 
re-entered his room, and descended to his 
breakfast. 

The whole of that day was passed in impa- 
tience ; he sought no employment, his mind 
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was a chaos of conflicting emotions, his heart 
was in a tumultuous fever ; and, above all, his 
vnld imagination continually recurred to the 
occupant of the balcony, and of her loveliness. 
He wandered through the streets of Seville, 
and examined the exterior of the old house, 
whose high wall extended nearly to his bed- 
room window ; that was her residence, and he 
wandered past it with a lingering step. He 
bathed in the first rivulet he came near, and 
then wandering forth to a retired spot on the 
road side, far away from the town, he opened 
his wallet beneath an old thorn tree, and there 
partook of his humble repast. He thought of 
merry England, and how often he had done 
the same thing when out angling on the banks 
of some rippling trout stream, and then had 
partaken of a much more sumptuous repast; 
still his appetite was good, and he enjoyed his 
bread and figs ; and as he drank from a spring 
that bubbled at his feet, and trickled off across 
the road, he thought he never enjoyed a more 
delicious draught. A beggar passed, he threw 
him a piece of silver ; it was the one of only 
two he had left in the world, as the money he 
had so mysteriously received he would not 
touch until he knew more of the donor. 
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A little bird perched on a stone close to 
where he reclined upon the mossy bank; it 
eyed him for a second or two, then advanced a 
little nearer, then appeared very shy ; he threw 
it some crumbs of bread ; it flew away. " Stu- 
pid," muttered he, " I want to feed you, and 
you take fright and fly away." 

How like my own case, he again thought; 
some one wants to do me good, and I cannot 
credit it. 

Presently the little bird came again — it hop- 
ped a little nearer; at last, approaching the 
scattered crumbs, he seized upon one, and 
carried it away. 

Claud laughed at the haste of the little song- 
ster, when he perceived a carriage dashing up ; 
it was drawn by two blood horses — it was 
fast approaching. Claud felt a trembling thrill 
of delight pass through his heart, he knew not 
why ; perhaps it was a vague idea or hope 
that the one who had haunted his thoughts 
was approaching, and the colour left his cheeks. 
The carriage contained two persons, and was 
rapidly advancing. One of the horses made a 
dead stop when he came to the little stream 
that crossed the road, about fifteen yards from 
where Claud stood; this sudden pause broke 
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the pole of the carriage, when both animals 
commenced kicking most furiously. Then, as 
they were madly plunging forward, to the immi- 
nent peril of the persons within, Claud Wilford 
rushed forward; dexterously, but with the quick- 
ness of lightning, he seized the reins of the 
nearest horse, and by a sudden and powerful 
jerk he threw him on his haunches; then, 
almost at the same moment, striking the other 
horse with his staff between the ears, he brought 
him to the ground. 

An elderly gentleman then jumped from the 
carriage, and shouting to Claud to hold fast 
the horses, he speedily cut the traces. The 
carriage was soon liberated from the affrighted 
beasts. When, however, they were loosened, 
they became quiet, when Claud led them to 
the side of the bank, and left them eating the 
long bents of grass, which they were able to 
obtain, notwithstanding their projecting bits, 
whilst he hastened to afford assistance to the 
individuals he had thus so opportunely 
rescued from their dangerous position. 

As he approached the carriage, he perceived 
the gentleman was supporting a lady who had 
fainted, and Claud dipped the calash he carried 
with him in the stream, and tendered it to the 
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gentleman ; moistening her lips with the cold 
water, and bathing her forehead, animation was 
soon restored — she opened her eyes, and the 
colour returned to her cheeks. Claud at once 
recognized the beauty of the balcony. 

On oflfering his services, he was earnestly 
requested to proceed to Seville, and forward 
assistance and a conveyance. He set off ac- 
cordingly; though not before he had the 
unspeakable pleasure of hearing the old gentle- 
man explain to his daughter that it was to 
his timely assistance and bravery that they 
owed their preservation; and he felt amply 
rewarded by receiving a look from her which 
thanked him far more than the most eloquent 
language could. 



CHAPTER X. 



And I answered ftill humbly, 
* Gladly, Sir, at your bidding 
I woll me yelde in all thing.' " 

Chaucer, — " The Romance ofthi Rote:* 



Half-past nine, and Claud Wilford glanced at 
the clock. In half an hour he was to meet 
the stranger who appeared to come so magically 
to his aid, at the very acme of his distress, to 
make him remember that his life was not at 
his own disposal in those dark moments when 
the spirits of despair had flitted through his 
brain, and chimed on his imagination the death- 
knell of his self-destruction. 

Hideous thought 1 It still haunted him ; 
he could not shake it off; his misery was 
poignant, and he bore it as best he could, since 
no settled course could he bring his mind to 
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pursue; and now there was growing up amongst 
his feelings a desire to retaliate on the indivi- 
dual who had been the immediate cause of his 
parent s death, and of his misfortunes : and he 
brooded over the idea. Then again his flighty 
imagination soared into the purer regions of 
more ethereal and brighter veins. He fancied 
he beheld the beautiful creature he had that 
day seen gliding like some fair enchantress, 
or hallowed spirit, through the plains of 
heaven, surrounded with a bevy of bright-eyed 
nymphs, and dancing on the surface of the 
opal lake to the tones of thrilling melody, by 
fairies sung; and visions of brighter hours, 
and gorgeous scenes, to be enjoyed with the 
kindred spirit he had beheld, fiUffd up the wild 
fancies of his poetic imagination. Drawing 
his cloak closelv around him, he issued from 
the house, found like the oasis in the desert, 
and that had become to him a home. 

The white walls of Seville appeared to sink 
in the surrounding gloom and darkness of the 
night ; the stars gave forth but a dingy light ; 
but still he strode forth regardless of all around. 
The wind whistled round the corners of the 
streets through which he passed. Now and 
then a carriage shot past, as it sped with its 
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occapants to some rout or revel. Arm and 
arm he met several cavaliers, as they strolled 
leisurely along ; but few were the people that 
disturbed his path, and none there were to 
notice him. At length he arrived at the spot 
where stood the monument — the place of 
rendezvous with the mysterious unknown. 
He walked round it, but he found no one 
there. Silently he paced up and down before 
the sculptured mass. He had thus taken two 
or three turns, when St. Peter s clock tolled 
forth the hour of — ten ! 

A slight tremor, which he endeavoured to 
repress, shot through his veins. A cloud 
seemed to descend from the heavens, and as it 
in reality receded, the moon arose ; the stars 
appeared still less distinct, but the brighter 
orb lit up the heavens, and cast a cheerful 
beam over the sombre shades of night. 

A voice appeared- as if issuing from the 
monument; and the next instant Wilford be- 
held the stranger advancing from the shadowy 
side of the pile. 

The person thus appearing wore a small 
black mask. Advancing to where Claud stood, 
he folded his arms, drew his cloak closely 
around his body, then in a deep-toned voice, 
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and with a solemnity well becoming his dark 
and mysterious figure, he spoke. 

" Young man," said he, '* I have been made 
acquainted with the history of your privations 
and misfortunes, and would willingly assist 
you." 

" I believe it," said Claud ; " but if you are 
the person that sent the money to Madame 
Pauline s house, directed to me, I would know 
whether a philanthropic motive alone prompts 
the kindness you would evince towards me." 

" None other," said the stranger. 

" Then, if I accepted your assistance^ I 
should be placing myself under an obligation 
I could never return." And as he grew 
warm with the idea that the stranger must 
indeed pity him to act so generously, he added, 
" Know, sir, that the spirit in adversity becomes 
more exalted and proud than when it knows 
no care; and before incurring an obligation, 
I would fain learn from whom I accept a 
kindness." 

" It cannot be told, sir. Who, and what I 
am, is immaterial to you." 

" Then farewell. The gold will remain 
where it was sent, sealed up, and be for ever 
untouched by me." 
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** Hold r said the stranger ; " would st thou 
doubt the word of a holy man T 

" No, good father." 

" Then, as such, I tell thee the gold is 
thine," . 

" Mine 1" 

" Even so. You had the amount in your 
valise, which was lost in a fire soon after your 
entering this country." 

Claud considered for a moment 

**It may be so," said he; "it would be 
about such a sum; and if the money was 
recovered, I will receive it again as my own, 
with many thanks for your goodness in re- 
storing it" 

So saying he was turning away, when the 
other laid his hand upon him, and said : 

" My mission is not yet ended." Then 
drawing near, in a lower tone : " You must 
take my advice. You have been in Seville 
now three days ; is it not so ?" 

" Yes," said Claud. 

" You reside in the house of one Madame 
Pauline T 

" I do." 

" To-day," continued the stranger, " you 
went forth from Seville on the road leading 
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to Alcala de Guadaira ; you bathed, and lay 
beneath a tree, and eat your bread and figs ?" 

"I did," said Claud, rather astonished; "but 
what has this to do with your advising me." 

The figure held up his fiAger, as if to com- 
mand silence, and then continued : 

" A carriage passed. At a great risk you 
saved the carriage and its inmates from being 
dashed to pieces. The lady you thus saved 
speaks highly of your boldness and bravery, 
and it may be with a grateful heart. This, 
and the fact of her being seen at your lodgings, 
has stirred up the revengeful feelings of the 
young Duke of Nevero, who is her admirer. 
His addresses have been received but coolly 
by the lady, and he seeks to know more of the 
stranger who so opportunely saved her. Already 
he is annoyed, and gives out that you are a spy, 
or disguised for some secret evil purpose. He 
is all powerful, and resents even a fancied 
inj ury . Your liberty is in j eopardy . Take the 
gold, and depart at day-break; follow the 
road that leads to the frontiers of France ; get 
upon the first conveyance that offers to take 
you up; and proceed to Paris. Here is a 
letter; break the seal when you arrive there, 
and not before, and follow its import ; much 
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depends upon your doing so ; make no weak 
scruples. Stay here another noon, and you 
will behold one of the dark cells of the deep 
dungeons of Seville, and there perhaps linger 
out the remainder of your days, or live in 
fearful idiotcy." Then in a sterner tone he 
continued: "By the memory of Sir Charles 
Wilfords departed spirit, I conjure you tQ 
follow my advice. I must away ; I have been 
too long here already. Say nought of this 
our interview. Adieu 1" 

So saying, the stranger, before Claud had 
time to question him, concealed still more his 
features, and, as he strode away, the sounds of 
his footsteps soon became inaudible, and once 
more Claud stood alone. 

Rousing himself from the state of apathy in 
which his mind had been plunged, on the de- 
parting scene and last moments of his cherished 
parent being recalled to his recollection by this 
strange individual, in such commanding ac- 
cents, and wondering who could thus interest 
himself in his behalf, and whether or not 
he -should follow his advice, he retraced his 
steps, and soon arrived at his lodgings. 

Long before he approached the door, he had 
made up his mind to follow the instructions to 
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wliidi he had been cdDed on to fislen. Com- 
manicadng hi^ intoitions to Mftdune Pauline 
and her gnmtiefailiir his parse was letnmed to 
him ; thai biddingthein an affectionate ** good 
nighty* he retired to sie^ for a few hours 
preporatoiT to his departure. 

He rose at break of daj, took some pieces 
of money firom the parse, then thrusting the 
purse with the remainder of its contents be- 
neath the door of the apartment wh»e Madame 
PauUne and her granddiild slept, he cautiouslj 
and silentlj left the house. 

Taking the road the stranger had instructed 
him to follow, he trayelled on. A few hours 
traTelling made him slacken his pace, and he 
was beginning to repent having been so easilj 
prevailed upon to quit ScYille, when he per- 
ceiyed a carriage, drawn bj four horses, which 
slackened its pace as it approached. A man 
in the rumble then beckoned to Claud, who 
immediately climbed up, and was scarcely 
seated, when the horses again started off at an 
accelerated pace — it was the courier on his 
route. 

We must now leave our hero, bent on car- 
rying out the instructions of the stranger, 
and pass over a brief period of time. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Web. Yes — ^you ! You know me not, and question me, 
And wonder that I answer not — not knowing 
My inquisitor. Explain what you would have, 
And then I'll satisfy yourself or me." 

Werner, 



Amongst the many officers of state that sur- 
rounded the court of France, was Baron 
Conningsby. He had retired from the more 
active duties of his military career, and was 
reposing on the laurels of his former glory — 
the memory of the past. He had returned from 
his last mission from Seville, and, with his 
young daughter, Imogene, had sought out the 
quietude of Paris ; for, even in the midst of that 
gay city, quietude is to be found. 

Amongst those who were admitted to the 
baron's house, was the Duke of Nevero. He 
was a middle aged man, and had, perhaps, 
g2 
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system. It creates jealousies, kindles conten- 
tions, and obliterates that kindred popular 
attachment which every sovereign should pos- 
sess in the hearts and aflfections of his subjects. 

But to return to the Duke of Nevero. He 
it was who contributed to the king's pleasures 
in suggesting new methods of amusement, 
and games of chance ; and often would the 
king neglect the duties of the state to play with 
" Nevy," as he familiarly termed the duke, at 
picquet or dominoes. One evening the king 
and his favourite sat playing at pushpin ; 
they were behaving like children, only that 
the monarch had a large heap of gold and 
notes beside him, which the duke had lost. 

" Sire," said the duke. 

" Tut, tut, man," exclaimed the monarch, 
interrupting him, at the same time helping 
himself to a goblet of wine, " we are alone, 
Nevy, my boy ; and remember to drop the sire, 
and call me Louis, There, that was capital," 
continued the king, as he made a successful 
push with a pin, and held out his hand to the 
duke for the stakes. 

" That is my last coin, sire," said the duke. 

The king burst out a laughing at his com- 
panion's apparent discomfiture. Then, as he 
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pocketed his winnings, he turned to the duke, 
and said, " Let us take a stroll." 

" Anything your majesty pleases," said his 
favourite. 

" Well, Nevy, since you persist in addressing 
me as your sovereign, I will doff the court 
guise. Come along." 

With this the king led the way to another 
room, where, changing their dresses, they 
effectually disguised themselves as private 
individuals. 

** Now let us wander forth, Nevy," said the 
king, (whose gait was anything but steady, 
from the effects of the wine he had been 
drinking) perhaps some adventure awaits us ; 
and remember," said he, catching hold of the 
duke's arm, " to call me plain Gaspard." Then, 
in the rollicking humour in which he was, he 
bawled forth a song he had more than once 
sung to delighted audiences when he had been 
wandering in disguise. 

Quitting the palace, the king and Nevero 
proceeded for some time, walking arm-in-arm, 
about the streets. At length they arrived at a 
large building ; the sound of music from within 
attracted their attention. The king withdrew 
his arm from his courtiers, and commenced 
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dancing a minuet on the pavement, to the 
infinite delight of several little ragged boys, who 
stood grinning with delight at the performance. 
At length the duke succeeded in prevailing 
upon the king to desist, and informed him that 
a masked ball was taking place within the build- 
ing. The king at once entered with his com- 
panion. Paying their admission fees, and 
receiving from the door-keepers each a mask, 
they then entered the saloon. It was brilliantly 
lighted up with chandeliers, a band was playing, 
and the company were dancing ; the two new 
comers each sought a partner, and joined in 
the dance. 

The king, when indulging in his merry 
moods thought but little of the consequences 
to which his conduct might subject him, and 
on this occasion he behaved with great gallantry 
to his partner. 

She was a young person, dressed most 
becomingly for so gay an assembly, and displayed 
sufficiiBnt piquancy in her conversation as en- 
tirely to captivate his majesty. 

" Pretty mask," said the king; " it is seldom 
I have met with one who has so quickly and 
successfully pleased my imagination, and ex- 
cited my adoration." 
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" Oh, monsieur 1" said the mask, " were I to 
believe all the flattery you have bestowed upon 
me, I should indeed be a vain woman. But 
who are you, that you presume to speak so 
familiarly to one whom you know not T 

" My name, fair mask, is Julian Gaspard ; 
and when I utter a sentiment it is real, and 
emanates from my heart." 

" Indeed, sir flatterer, you are very precipitate 
in uttering your fine sentiments — the king 
could not be more so." 

" Ah, fair mask, the warmth of my feelings 
ever prompt me to lay bare my passion, when 
beauty is beheld. Pray let me see that face of 
thine." 

At the same time the king raised her mask. 
Heated as he was with wine, he forgot all de- 
corum, or at least thought it not worth observ- 
ing, in the company he was in; and upon 
beholding the handsome blushing face of his 
partner, he hastily threw his arm round her 
waist, and kissed her cheek. Quickly disen- 
gaging herself from his embrace, she gave 
him a box on the ear, for his impudence, and 
replacing her mask, with hauteur walked away. 
Julian Gaspard was nowise disconcerted, nor 
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did he heed the persons who paused to be- 
hold him. 

Watching the fair mask who had thus cor- 
rected his gallantry, he perceived her retire 
from the room. In a few minutes he seized 
his opportunity and also glided from the 
apartment. 

On regaining the street, Louis beheld the 
figure of a female closely muflied, a short dis- 
tance before him. He hastened on, soon 
overtook her, and to his delight recognized, as 
he had anticipated, his late partner. 

" Again, fair mask, I have the inexpressible 
pleasure of being near you. Have you for- 
given one, who, in the exciteme'nt of his love 
dared to snatch from your ambrosial lips one 
coveted kiss ?" 

" I heed not your talk," said the female, " my 
way Ues over the Pont Royal ; if yours be in 
another direction, pray take it, I would not be 
seen with a stranger at this hour." 

'' My road lies also over the bridge," said 
Louis, " whither I will accompany you." 

During their walk the king kept up a conti- 
nual course of compliments; when, however, 
about half way across the bridge, he again put 
his arm round her waist and, in spite of her 
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struggles, imprinted several kisses upon her 
lips. Scarcely was she released from his im- 
passioned embrace when he was felled to the 
ground by a blow from behind. Almost the 
next moment, and before he could sufficiently 
recover himself from the stun he had received 
to call aloud, he was seized by some powerful 
arm and hurled over the parapet of the 
bridge into the Seine. A momentary scuffle 
then took place upon the bridge — a groan 
was heard, and in the few moments that fol- 
lowed, a second splash was heard, as some 
one leapt from the bridge into the river. 

The king, on being hurled into the Seine 
from so great a height, was rather stunned by 
the fall. Instinctively, however, he buflfeted 
the water as he rose to the surface after his 
first plunge; but, his presence of mind not 
sufficiently returning to enable him to strike 
out boldly for the shore, in all probability in a 
few moments he would again have sunk, had 
not some one seized him by the hair and held 
him up ; then gradually making for the shore, 
safely landed him. By this time he had be- 
come perfectly conscious, and recognized in his 
preserver the Duke of Nevero. 

" My brave Nevy," hiccuped the king, who 
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even at this moment could not subdue his 
levity, " they say a friend in need is a friend 
indeed." 

" Hush, sire, hush," said the duke, " the 
guard are aroused. I am afraid I have mortally 
wounded him who endeavoured to take your 
majesty's life." 

" Surely not," said the king, almost sobered 
by the idea that blood had been shed through his 
levity ; " but," added he, " perhaps your con- 
jectures are correct, for here comes the guard." 

By this time several gens d arras were seen 
moving about, having discovered a man wel- 
tering in his blood, with a female supporting 
his apparently dying form, who directed them 
where to seek the criminals. They quickly 
surrounded the king and his companion. 

" I arrest you, messieurs, in the name of the 
king, for murder," said the sergeant in com- 
mand, " seize them, my braves," said he, pointing 
to the king and his companion. 

The monarch and the duke were speedily 
made prisoners, when they were surrounded 
and marched forward by the soldiers. Arriving 
at the guard-house, the king demanded to see 
the officer on guard, and requested a private 
conference, when he was strictly guarded to an 
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inner room, where he was left alone with the 
officer he sought, who was a lieutenant, whilst 
the heavy tread of the sentinels at the door 
reminded him of the reality of his position. 

" I demand to be immediately released, 
monsieur heutenant, together with my corn- 
companion." 

The officer put on a most contemptuous 
look ; then, after a long pause, during which 
he viewed the king with a look that might be 
interpreted into a self-put question whether he 
should hold converse with the prisoner, conde- 
scended to answer — 

" It is usual," said he, "to have prisoners 
examined before a court as to their alleged 
cause of imprisonment ; and, if they are inno- 
cent, they are then discharged — but on no 
account before — therefore, what you now ask 
is impossible. You appear little versed in these 
matters, else you would not have made the 
request; besides, from what I have had reported, 
you were taken almost in the commission of 
the act. Have you anything more to say? I 
am weary." 

" I have ; it is I who have been injured, and, 
whilst stunned by the blow, hurled into the 
Seine from the parapet of the Pont Royal, and 
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if my companion injured the man, as you allege, 
it was to teach him a lesson for his cruel attempt 
on my life. This I tell you on the word of a 
gentleman : let me be released. It will be a 
step you will not regret at a future time." 

" And who are you, monsieur," said the lieu- 
tenant, " that oflFer such fair promises, and 
would, even if I were inclined to listen, never 
think more of the matter when once away ?" 

" I am your king 1" At the same time unbut- 
toning his coat, and taking off his disguise, the 
royal star appeared upon his breast. 

The lieutenant at once recognised Louis, now 
he was divested of his common attire, and he 
immediately kneeled in homage to his prisoner, 
and pleaded duty for whatever he had done or 
said, that might be considered offensive. 

" Say no more," said the king, " and keep 
this affair a secret. My friend is the Duke of 
Nevero : send him to me, and let us retire by 
a private way. I will not forget you, Mr. Lieu- 
tenant. Here comes the duke ; now show us 
the way, lieutenant. There, that will suffice. 
Adieu : adieu, captain." 

" In which regiment, sire?" said the lieutenant, 
making a profound obeisance. 

" The Guards," replied Louis, pleased with 
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the officer s presumption. And the lieutenant 
retired a happy man; he almost imagined he 
was dreaming. 

" Well, Nevy," said the king, as they walked 
along, " you have saved my life to-night, which 
my foolishness nearly cost me. How was it 
that you managed to save me T 

" The moment I missed your majesty from 
the assembly,'* said the duke, " I hastened out, 
inquired, and found you were following the 
mask. Not liking to intrude, I attended at a 
short distance." 

" Then you saw the embrace, Nevy T 
" I did, sire ; and the moment it was over a 
man knocked you down, and was hurling you 
over the bridge as I rushed upon him, and 
sheathed my poignard in his bosom." 

** Horrible !" murmured the king. " Then," 
continued he aloud, '' you shall measure your 
reward by the depth of your thrust, Nevy — eh ? 
What silent, my friend ?" 

" I crave your majesty's pardon ; I was think- 
ing 

" Of whom, duke ?" 

" I have no secrets from you, sire : it was of 
the Baron Conningsby's daughter." 

" What of her ?" 
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" I would seek her in marriage. She is every 
way fitted to fill the high position which should 
belong to the wife of the Duke of Nevero.^ 
Perhaps your majesty would influence her 
proud father to bestow her hand on me." 

" How does she look upon you, Nevy T 

" Coldly, very coldly, sire ; but then the 
baron s loyalty to your majesty is his boast. 
He could deny you nothing." 

" Send him to me, to-morrow," said Louis. 

Here they crossed the Rue de Rivoli ; and 
the king, as he approached the Palace of the 
Tuileries, turned into one of the private en- 
trances. The duke retired to his own dwelling, 
to brood over his chances of success with the 
baron's daughter. 

It was only that morning he had visited her, 
and disclosed to her his intentions. Never 
having known what it was to be thwarted in 
his desires, he was astonished at the reception 
his advances had met with from the young lady. 
Ever frank and open-hearted, Imogene Con- 
ningsby had behaved to him as the guest of her 
father with the familiarity of a friend; but 
when she beheld his advances, she rejected 
them with coldness; and the dukes manner 
and importunities only served to excite her 
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indignation and contempt for the toan she felt 
. she could never look upon with the holiest of 
9l11 feelings — that of love ; and as she looked 
now only at the worst side of the picture, she 
beheld him but as the licentious favourite of 
the king, and a feeling of hate sprang up in 
her bosom, she could scarcely have imagined it 
possible for her to feel. The duke at once 
divined her thoughts ; and as he felt a sense 
of his own degradation in being thus treated, 
he thought it fruitless further to prolong the 
interview; but, as he retired, he swore within 
himself to make her still his own. He resolved 
to carry her off, and brave all consequences. 
Once within his power, he thought she would 
accede to his wishes ; and sooner than bear the 
imputations that would arise from being with 
him, would become his wife. He trusted to his 
position and influence with the king to smooth 
all other . difficulties ; and felt glad that an 
opportunity had occurred for him to ask a 
favour of the king, which, under the circum- 
stances, he could not deny. He also felt pleased 
at the monarch's willingness to further his 
views, and to request of Baron Conningsby the 
hand of his only child. 



CHAPTER XII. 



*' That thou art here beyond all hope, 
All thought ; that all at once thou art before me. 
And with such suddenness hast hit my sight, 
Is such surprise, such mystery, such ecstacy, 
It hurries all my soul, and stuns my sense." 

Congreve, 



In the Rue St. Florentin, at Paris, at the Hotel 
Dessoign, a name well known through its many 
illustrious owners and occupiers at different 
periods, (but which is now divided and let out 
to different occupants) resided Count Huron. 
The hotel, when he first took possession of it, 
was in a sadly dilapidated condition, and this 
fact had enabled him to become the owner of 
it for a term of years at a comparatively small 
rent The mansion, by his orders, was soon put 
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into condition, and its long rooms ornamented 
and decorated by the first artists in Paris. The 
stables had also undergone a thorough repair; 
had been made most comfortable and English- 
like; and, moreover, were well filled with a goodly 
stud of animals. Very little groun d was attached 
tot he mansion, considering the magnitude of 
the building, but, what there was, was tastefully 
laid out. The long neglected and decayed 
fountains were replaced by good and ornamental 
ones, composed of the most beautiful marble, 
which cast their jets of spray before the sculp- 
tured models of the Italian masters, and formed 
a glistening mirror to their naked truthfulness. 
Thus the whole appearance of the establish- 
ment bespoke the severe but pure and classic 
taste of its wealthy owner. 

The count was a man of elegant proportions, 
with a clear and beautifully white forehead, over 
which hung in wild luxuriance his black clus- 
tering locks ; the rest of his features were also 
pale but well formed. He had not resided 
long in Paris, but had introductions to the great 
European millionnaire there, which, irrespect- 
ive of his own brilliant position, were not only at 
once sufficient to launch him into the very 
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miclst of aristocratic circles, but to render his 
society coveted and his acquaintance considered 
a great honour. 

The count had been seen but rarely, even 
in the fashionable assemblies; he was looked 
upon as a great traveller, and an eccentric 
individual. On one or two occasions he had 
been perceived riding on horseback through the 
Boulevards, followed by at least a dozen of his 
servants, equally well mounted, but dressed as 
English grooms, in their dark liveries, top boots, 
and drab breeches, riding in one group, and 
talking to each other at their pleasure, but 
keeping a respectful distance from their master. 

The count had lately arrived at his dwelling ; 
he had just taken a bath, and as he threw 
around him his robe de chambrCy and wafted the 
fumes of his cigarrette through his pearly 
teeth, and watched the curling smoke ascend 
and mingle with the sweet perfumes of the 
exotic flowers that bloomed in the rich vases 
which graced the divan, he might have been 
mistaken for a fashionable rotLCj an effeminate 
creature of pampered indolence. 

His was a mind whose extended ideas tended 
rather to retard than advance the impetuosity 
of his actions — he saw but one object, and he 
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considered it attained. His redoutable perse- 
verance was, after all, the great cause of his 
success in his attainments; but fortune, and 
talent, and, above all, the experience he had 
acquired in travel, enabled him to act with 
coolness and discrimination, which are really 
indispensable to success. 

" Athabasca," said he, addressing his valet, 
who was a man of colour, and clothed in 
the costume of a Turkish slave, and was casting 
over the bath an oil-skin covering to keep 
the vapour from getting into the apartment 
whilst the bath was emptying, " have you ascer- 
tained where my future master resides ?" 

Athabasca answered by placing a small piece 
of paper in the count s hands, on which was 
written, " Rue d'Artois, No. 5, Monsieur Mel- 
pomene." 

" It is well," said the count, " have you pre- 
pared the dye ?" 

" It is ready." So saying, Athabasca placed 
before his master a basin nearly filled with a 
whitish fluid. 

The count never hesitated for a moment, but 
shutting his eyes and plunging his head into 
the liquor, he bathed his face and neck. After 
continuing this process for a few minutes, he 
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proceeded with a sponge dipped in the basin 
and squeezed nearly dry, to go carefully over the 
parts that might have escaped the liquid, then 
waited a short time to allow the skin also to 
become nearly dry. Athabasca then, at his com- 
mand, dashed over his face, neck, and hands, a 
pinkish powder ; in a few minutes this was care- 
fully removed, and the count's pale face had been 
altered to a dark tawny colour, not a shade 
lighter than that of his eastern attendant; a 
black curly wig he adjusted on his head, then 
assuming a dress similar to that of his slave, 
but carrying on his left arm the insignia of 
servitude, he proceeded to No. 6, Rue d'Artois. 

On his admittance, the count stood amidst 
a throng of wondering menials — some English, 
some French, whose gaping mouths and twit- 
terings evinced that their curiosity was awakened 
at the new comer. At length one of them 
beckoned to him to follow, when he was con- 
ducted to the presence of Monsieur Melpomene. 

Monsieur Melpomene, whom the reader will 
remember was no other than Mr. Trevanion, 
started on beholding the count; the latter, 
however, betrayed not the slightest emotion, 
as he handed a letter to his new master, then 
folding his arms on his breast and bending his 
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body, and bowing his head in token of humility, 
in imitation of the sons of the east, he awaited 
in silence. 

Monsieur Melpomene read the letter aloud. 
It said — 

*' Athabasca, the slave, the bearer, a dumb 
eunuch whom I purchased at Constantinople 
of the sultan, for five thousand crowns, will now 
become yours — ^you expressed a wish, let it be 
satisfied, " Huron." 

" And so," said Monsieur Melpomene, *' you 
black devil, you are to become my servant, be- 
cause I expressed a wish to my companions 
that I wanted a Nubian slave to cause me a 
little notoriety in this prince of cities. But, I 
forgot, you are deaf as well as dumb, so how 
the deuce shall I make you understand ; but I 
think I can ; a few good kicks, and a cut or two 
across the face with my riding whip, will 
enlighten you as to my intentions ; and, if I 
mistake not, make you as submissive as a dog." 

During this address, Athabasca moved not a 
muscle of his countenance. He had assumed 
the garb of a Nubian slave — not without some 
repugnance — but still he cared not, as he 
should now be enabled to ascertain facts that 
had afiected his happiness, (and which, until 
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proved true, he could now only sunnise) he 
must have recourse to unusual and extraordi- 
nary means, and the course he was now adapt- 
ing had suggested itself as being the most 
expedient. 

The observations of Monsieur Melpomene 
had made his blood boil ; for well he knew that, 
should any such violence be resorted to as had 
been threatened, Melpomene's Hfe would be in 
danger from the wreaking of his long pent-up 
anger, for to no violence would he submit. He 
resolved, however, to be as speedy in ascertain- 
ing what he most desired as possible, and to 
appear doubly humble to his new master ; with 
these ideas passing rapidly through his imagi- 
nation, Athabasca withdrew, as Monsieur Mel- 
pomene waved his hand in a half-theatrical, 
bombastical manner, for him to retire. 

Two hours past midnight, the carriage of 
Monsieur Melpomene drew up at his dwelling. 
Its owner was accompanied by his new slave, 
the Nubian, who, wrapped up in a large military 
cloak, descended from the back seat of the 
carriage. Advancing towards his master, he 
assisted him to alight, for his step was unsteady, 
and his enraged countenance bespoke a smoth- 
ered anger and heated brain. Moodily he 
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Stalked into his abode, when, throwing himself 
down on the downy cushions of the superb 
couch that adorned the apartment, he called 
for wine. Athabasca, who was in attendance, 
put his hand to his mouth as if drinking 
from a cup, and Melpomene nodded. In a 
short time the Nubian returned, bearing wine. 
Melpomene seized a large goblet and drained 
it at a draught ; then getting up, he proceeded 
to unlock a small escretoir, or secretary. After 
removing several papers, he found what he 
required — it was a small gold case. For a 
moment he looked upon it with delight, and then 
a fiendish smile played upon his lips and lighted 
up his countenance with devilry. He touched 
a spring and the case flew open; it disclosed the 
young and apparently lovely figure of a female 
head. He turned it round for a moment to gain a 
more eflfectual light, when the rapid glances of 
the Nubian took in the tiny object. For a 
moment, as he recognized the countenance, a 
sickening sensation prevaded his frame, and a 
cold perspiration chilled his body ; then invo- 
luntarily he drew nearer. Monsieur Melpomene 
cast one more glance on the locket, then throw- 
ing it on the floor, stamped upon it with his 
heel and flattened it, until, in the thick folds 
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of the rich carpet, it became no longer dis- 
cernible. Athabasca retired a few paces distant 
from his enraged master ; his feeUngs had been 
aroused on again beholding, through the lim- 
ners art, what to him had once been a joyful 
sight, a happy dream — her face — he had never 
again imagined he should behold. Should he 
at once reveal his true character to his master, 
and settle on the spot the long score of his 
hatred ? He turned his head; the despot, as he 
termed him, had closed his eyes. Athabasca 
no longer allowed any wild fancies to sway his 
actions ; he calmly seated himself — then was 
his noble spirit lost amidst the reveries of his 
wild but well-stored mind. He pictured to 
himself brighter days when, with Miss Ducie, 
he had passed the happiest moments of his 
life. He felt that he loved her still, but still that 
love was blended with feelings of pity — she had 
become humbled. He recalled to his recollec- 
tion their last meeting — her words of constancy 
— his troubled feelings at parting; then her 
long silence and his letters unanswered — her 
subsequent marriage to the man who now lay 
before him, and at this he felt humbled — his 
faith in woman was crushed. 

The first symptoms of the early dawn had 
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broken forth ; a stillness prevailed throughout 
Paris. At that early hour the household of 
Monsieur Melpomene were all hushed in repose. 
" It is time," murmured Athabasca, as he 
rose from his reclining posture; then,^ turning 
towards his sleeping master, he placed his hand 
on his heart and felt the pulsations. " Ah 1" 
said he, addressing the slumberer, "you will 
sleep for twenty-four hours yet," and he gently 
threw over the body a cloak, then closed and 
locked the door. After searching for some time, 
he found a small bunch of keys ; these he care- 
fully tried in the locks of the secretary, but 
none of them answered — " more precious than I 
imagined," murmured he; then replacing them, 
he commenced searching Monsieur Melpomene ; 
and at last discovered the desired object, attached 
to a chain on the neck of the sleeping man. 
It was but the work of a moment to slip this 
oflF and apply it to the curiously made lock which 
unfolded its mechanism within, then opening 
the case, by pushing in some bolts and with- 
drawing others, the whole contents of the 
depository were spread before him. Several 
j)arcels of papers, carefully labelled, lay before 
him ; some of the bundles, after well examining 
them, he carefully thrust into the ample folds of 
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his Moorish costume; he then perused the 
remaining papers. These operations took him 
some time ; many a sigh did he unconsciously 
breath forth as he perused the letters. Once 
or twice he turned towards the sleeper with an 
expression of indignation strongly depicted on 
his countenance. Thus, several hours had 
elapsed since he first commenced his search ; 
he then closed the various recesses of the 
cabinet, and, walking up to where Monsieur 
Melpomene slumbered, he replaced the chain 
and key. " Farewell," said he, " Athabasca 
bids thee adieu; Trevanion, thy treachery is 
unveiled. Thy career is almost run." So say- 
ing, he left the apartment. 



h2 



CHAPTER XIII. 



•* ^OEON. Why look yoa strange on me T 
You know me well." 

Comedy of Error». 



It was evening, and a general bustle prevailed 
in the street in which the mansion of Count 
Huron was situated, as carriage after carriage 
rolled up and passed through the large orna- 
mented massive gateway that gave entrance to 
the abode of its princely owner. 

The few idle groups of poor students, with the 
pretty coquettes that frequented the neighbour- 
hood, or had fixed upon the street to talk over, 
without fear of interruption, their little secrets, 
and the pleasures of their next meeting, were 
induced to approach out of mere curiosity to 
the entrance of Uie strangers abode, as they 
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termed the count ; and, as the gay equipages 
passed these idle gazers, many a joke was 
uttered, and not a little envy created in the 
bosom of more than one girl as she eyed the 
glittering uniforms of several officers as they 
glided past in their carriages, and then cast 
her eyes on the garments of her more humble 
companion. At length the arrivals appeared to 
have almost ceased, the mass of the company 
had been set down. 

Within the long suite of rooms of the Hotel 
Dessoign, which the count had thrown open 
for the reception of his company, in one sweet 
and melodious cadence, echoing through the 
perfutned air, came the brilliant but subdued 
tones of many instruments. No performers 
were present, nor was there any trace of whence 
the sweet sounds issued ; startling as became 
the delicious and thrilling melody, as the won- 
derful sounds appeared to soften the feelings of 
all, none could account for the soft, divine 
harmony that so enchantingly floated through 
the halls. Was it liot the dying cadence of the 
graceful swan, charmed by the spirit of some 
fairy muse, and joined in the chant of his own 
death dirge by the minstrels of another world ? 
— it created a sympathetic feeling in all that 
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heard it, and then each experienced a strange 
anxiety to see the man who had by this eflfort 
contrived to drive all evil passions, for the time, 
from every breast, and to touch their feeUngs 
through their sympathies. 

The music ceased, and Count Huron, on 
whose arm leant a youth in the full dress uni- 
form of an oflScer of hussars, stood amidst the 
assembly. 

" Oh I count," exclaimed a fair young crea- 
ture, as she bent her laughing, languishing 
eyes, that appeared to glow in liquid voluptu- 
ousness upon his quiet countenance, "you have 
quite endeared us all by your fairy-like music 
— I saw even Zustawara, that Russian antedi- 
luvian monster from Russia's most imperial 
court, even deign to allow his curiosity to be 
awakened — from whence, then, most sapient 
philosopher, those melodies." 

" Fair Nicholine," said the count, smiling, 
" allow me to pay my respects to you," and he 
stooped and pressed his lips to her fingers ; 
Nicholine coloured as she perceived the smile 
of her companions ; the count bowed with 
gravity and moved along with his companion. 

"You are a favourite of the counts," ex- 
claimed two or three voices to Nicholine. 
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" Oh no, not particularly, although he always 
shows a kind of paternal regard for me when- 
ever we meet, and my father is very partial to 
him, since the count saved his life, or, rather, 
delivered him from the hands of some banditti, 
in a pass in the Pyrenees." 

" Indeed 1" replied the others. 

" Oh yes," said Nicholine, stretching back 
her fair shoulders, " General Lefevre was car- 
rying dispatches at the time to the court here; 
his escort were all surrounded in one of the 
defiles of the mountains. Not a shot was 
fired, as a hundred rifles were levelled at the 
devoted few who constituted the guard. My 
father ordered the escort to surrender, on con- 
dition that they should be treated civilly. But 
the soldiers were plundered and sent forward, 
and my father alone remained a prisoner ; three 
thousand crowns were demanded for his liberty, 
when, one morning, a stranger came into the 
chiefs abode; he remained with him some time; 
the chief then came to my father and said, 
' General Lefevre, you are free, and you owe 
your freedom to this gentleman.' My father 
thanked him, and would have enquired his 
name, but at that moment he glided from the 
tent. He was not seen again by my father 
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until he beheld him accompanying the Duke 
of Valentia at a bull-fight, at Seville. My 
father looks upon him as a brother, and, of 
course, I see in him nothing but my father s 
brother/' So saying, the fair Nicholine gave 
her hand for the waltz, and was soon lost in 
the dance amidst that gay assemblage. 

The evening was drawing to a close, and 
happy and joyous were the majority of those 
who had assembled at the Hotel Dessoign on 
the count 8 invitation ; nothing had been spared 
to make the evening go off not only with eclat, 
but with ease and pleasure to all and every 
person present. The count now and then was 
seen and spoken to, but never danced ; when, 
however, the dance appeared wavering, his 
presence re-animated its votaries. As he glided 
through the saloons, he would contrive to 
pause beside the fountains, whose diminutive 
jets of water gave a cool, invigorating, and 
pleasing effect to the scene ; when, by some 
power unobserved, their waters would cease to 
flow, but only for a short time, to burst forth 
again in some bright and glaring colours, 
dropping their sparkling waters like a shower 
of milky pearls, or the still more gorgeous flow 
of a fancied liquid lotus, neath an Eastern sun. 
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The banquet was of the most enchanting 
description ; great as had been the magnificent 
display of many of the Parisian nobles on such 
occasions — extravagant as had been the sump- 
tuous repasts of the millionnairs of the city of 
Paris, and noble as had been the entertain- 
ments of the princes, yet all sank into insigni- 
ficance when compared to the sight which 
the guests now assembled beheld. It was, 
apparently, a room of about three hundred feet 
long, built in a curving form, instead of the 
universally straight fashion, so that the extremi- 
ties could not be seen from either end ; on each 
side were enormous paintings, reaching from 
the ceiling to the floor, executed with such 
masterly skill as to lead the beholder to imagine 
that he stood amidst the scenes which were 
there depictured. The most beautiful landscapes 
appeared, with their cold waters gliding beneath 
the branches of the life-like trees, at the foot 
of a lofty range of mountain scenery; then, 
again, standing out in bold relief, were pictur- 
esque groups of figures, so placed amidst the 
sylvan glens as to give a lively and animating 
effect to these enchanting, novel, and fine pro- 
ductions. 

Arranged on pedestals, painted like fohage 
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and rocks, (for even these were rare specimens 
of refined talent and wonderful skill) were 
vases, with plants in the full vigour of their 
excellence, methodically and classically ar- 
ranged, with such consummate care and skill, 
that the most astute observer was at once 
bewildered and lost in astonishment at the 
reality of the scene. These objects were 
guarded, with a view to effect, by a chaste and 
beautifully fine trellis work, raised about three 
feet from the floor, at a distance of about twelve 
feet from the paintings, trees, and exotic plants, 
that contributed to form this grand and exqui-. 
site scene. 

When all the guests had assembled within 
the enclosure, walking about, and wondering 
and admiring the varied scenery that enchanted 
the eye from end to end, and all around, the 
floor within the trellis work gradually ascended 
to the height of nine or ten feet, a thousand 
lamps shot forth their brilliant and varied hues ; 
the scenery became still more real under the 
subdued light now thrown upon it, the whole, 
as it were, falling back into still more ex- 
tended and varied landscapes. Through the 
artificial draughts of cool air wafted through 
the building faintly burst upon the ear a liquid 
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flute-like voice; it sounded nearer; it ap- 
proached ; then issuing from a woodland dell, 
a sylph-like form appeared — a ruby lip and 
dimpled cheek, a timid step and pretty foot, a 
milk-white hand and fairy form — and as she 
sang, her sweet rich voice soon filled the large 
apartment, and then she wandered on, till lost 
amidst the wooded dells and windings of the 
stream. As the maid was lost to view a mur- 
mur of gratified astonishment arose ; then all 
again was still. The guests were astonished. 
The three bands, stationed before separate tents 
that appeared in the battle scenes, then played 
the same startling music that had given courage 
to the youthful hero in his maiden fight, and 
soothed the dying soldier on the blood-stained 
ground. The effect was brilliant, and all 
seemed happy. Each guest was supplied with 
the various recherche refreshments that were 
furnished at the hands of the counts many 
pages. No long table was set out, no vulgar 
ostentatious display, but all was arranged be- 
neath the most exquisite designs of every shape 
and colour; the many foreign plants and 
brilliant flowers so arranged as to produce a 
natural and enlivening eflfect, combined with 
the rich green velvety imitation-moss carpet, 
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added a charm indescribable, and created a 
feeling of wonder. From the many happy faces 
around, the eye glanced to the scenery, and 
thence to those stately trees, whose branches 
bent beneath their own prolificness, and from 
which some of the fruit had apparently fallen. 
No longer could the beholder think it was an ar- 
tificial scene ; there nature was : and fancying 
himself transported with his many friends into 
some far distant land of enchantment, he be- 
came lost in the pleasing perplexity of his 
delighted imagination. * * * 

^* ^i* n* *|C SjC 9|C 3|C 

e 

The evening had passed, the guests had 
retired, and the rooms of the noble mansion 
were deserted and in darkness ; but the count 
and his young friend sat in a small room. 
They were alone, and had been partaking of 
the exhilirating beverage brewed from coflFee. 
Oh ! ye planters of Ceylon ; oh ! ye dark- 
skinned toilers of that sunny clime, who now 
have gained your liberty, little do ye tliink, 
when culling the bright berries from their 
crimson pods, that ye are happy through your 
ignorance ; but such you are. Then toil, toil 
on, and die as ye have lived ; and let the sun 
shine on your dark bronzed visages, and dream 
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in idle indolence, and cease to breathe in 
some fair spot where the mimosa droops its 
form, and casts its sweet perfume ; with not 
one care to stamp its sorrowing line upon 
your swarthy brows. 

The count, on whose face appeared a gleam 
of satisfaction, was silent. He was divining 
the feelings of his companion, whose handsome 
head reposed upon his hand as he rested his 
elbow on the table. 

" Do you repent," said the count, " of taking 
my advice, my friend ?" 

The young man looked up, and held out his 
hand, which the other warmly grasped. Here, 
then, was a response without a word, which told 
more than language. 

" I am glad," said the count, " my advice 
has not been misplaced. Did the one who 
occupies your thoughts recognize you T 

" No," replied the young man ; " certainly 
not as the poor fellow that stopped her wild 
horses at Seville. But you, count, are her 
especial favourite, would that I could be the 
same." 

" Do not despair," said the count, " time 
often works wonders, backed by a man s deter- 
mination; and, if you should really love the 
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girl, she is almost sure in time to reciprocate 
the feeling." 

" But," replied the young man, " I have no 
hope. I love her now, and did when first we 
met. Oh 1 I never shall forget that hour, that 
voice ; would that I were upon the window sill 
in that old garret, and she were on that balcony 
singing to little Zoe, as 1 first beheld her. 
Poor Zoe and her guardian will wonder where 
I am — how kind they were to me." 

It will now be perceived that the count's 
companion, in the hussar uniform, was our 
hero, who was, for the present, residing as the 
count's guest, in Paris. 

'' When I landed from my first voyage," said 
Claud, " I knew not where to wander. Spain, 
to me, was like a new world. I always longed 
to see that land ; my hope was gratified, and it 
has been to me a land of hope, and joy, with 
misery. I met a stranger when I first went to 
Cadiz, with whom I formed an intimacy, as he 
knew my family, and whilst walking in the city 
I missed him ; he was a strange man, and one 
on whom I often think." 

" Did he tell you his name ?" asked the 
count, as he looked at Claud as if to read his 
inward thoughts. 
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" He did, he called himself Giovanni ; he 
appeared much respected at the hotel where I 
stayed, and implicitly obeyed. He was one 
who had travelled much, and seen strange 
sights." 

" Have you met him since?" asked the count 

" No. But who but he could have sent the 
purse of gold ?" 

" Ah, ah 1" said the count, " you told me of 
that ; but let us talk of the fair Imogene." 

" I love her too much," said Claud, " to 
dwell upon the theme." 

" Well, well," said the count, " then you are 
happy, dream on; asleep or awake, perhaps 
Imogene now thinks of you." So saying, he 
extended his hand and retired. 

Claud was now left alone ; although the 
days were not cold, the evenings were chilly, 
and a small fire still remained in the grate ; 
he was in the apartment that had been as- 
signed to him for his own use since his arrival 
at the count's house. It was not a large room, 
but comfortably and elegantly fitted up; on one 
side, a large quantity of books were arranged 
on various shelves ; on a side table lay a large 
number of the current periodicals of the day ; 
three exquisitely executed crayons, whose sterling 
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worth were at first sight apparent, decorated 
the walls. On the table on which Claud 
leaned his elbow, stood a small silver urn, 
which contained the coffee, beneath which 
blazed a small spirit lamp. Various other 
things lay on the table, and in a chased silver 
dish lay grilled some turkey's flesh. This room, 
by folding doors, opened into a much larger 
one, which was also fitted up with costliness, 
and in which stood Claud's bed ; but still he 
sat and mused, and thus he mentally solilo- 
quised :— 

Hitherto I have been guided by some un- 
perceived agent, that undoubtedly takes an 
interest in my welfare and prospects. Can it 
be from any motive ? can it be to make me but 
the instrument of punishment, retribution, or 
disgrace to another ? I do not think it can ; 
but then, how strange it is — the purse at Seville 
-^how opportunely it came, when I should 
perhaps have been in distress — nay, perhaps 
worse, have died by my own hands, instead of 
living in this pleasant place. And then, sweet 
Imogene, that fairy vision. Oh I that I had 
never seen thee, for thou art lovelier far than 
aught I ever dreamed about. Hadst thou but 
known that this gay hussar uniform covered the 
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form of the poor forlorn stranger that watched 
thee on the balcony, and rescued thee from the 
maddened horses, thou wouldst not have clung 
so to his arm last night, as if thou felt he did 
adore thee ; thou wouldst not, fair Imogene ? 
have let those voluptuous eyes of thine — ah ! 
brighter than the glistening gems that deck a 
sultan s bride, droop whene'er he looked upon 
them, so that they caused a fascinating love 
to chain his heart, and thrill his soul, until 
the warm blood mantling to his cheeks, gave 
them a crimson hue, and thy fair face, too, 
blushed for sympathy. But thou art gone, ah I 
gone — at least to me ; for why should I linger 
here; Count Huron says his home is mine; it is 
for my father s sake, doubtless, whom he well 
knew, that he thus cares for me. I love him too 
— ^but this is not seeking my fortune. I must 
away and leave this hospitable roof, or perhaps 
the time may not be far distant when again I 
shall be compelled to endure many hardships. 
How happy he seemed when introducing me to 
Imogene, and what an interest he takes in her. 
Is it love? no, I will not believe that, the dis- 
parity is too great. Ah I this is the room where 
first I saw his strange figure, his pale face, and 
grasped his open hand ; and here too, perhaps. 
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we part. I have obeyed the priest's letter — ^he 
thrust his hand into his breast pocket and pro- 
duced it. I will examine it again ; and he read 
aloud — " When you arrive at Paris, proceed to 
the Hotel Dessoign, in the Rue d'Artois, en- 
quire for Count Huron." Laconic, certainly. 
I did so, and in this room he welcomed me as 
though he had known me for years, and here I 
am, and sleepy too ; and now the sun shines 
forth, the day has long since dawned; 111 rest, 
if it is but for an hour, and think of thee, fair 
Imogene. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



4t 



Leab. How now, my pretty knave ? how dost thou ?" 

King Lear. 



Claud slept for an hour longer than he in- 
tended, and when he awoke he glanced at 
his watch, and then at the gay uniform the 
counjt had persuaded him to wear on the pre- 
vious evening; the one reminded him how really 
precious time was, since it alone had witnessed 
in him many changes, for in truth since he 
found that he had failed in his own endea- 
vours, he had looked to time alone to bring round 
a change in his prospects, and to direct him 
to determine what course to pursue ; in other 
words, he had made up his mind to wait for 
I 
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the development of events, which appeared to 
be so speedily passing around him, and over 
which he had no control, although they in- 
fluenced his own actions. His uniform 
reminded him of the reception he had met 
with as the count's friend, and especially in 
the eyes of the being for whom he had so 
strongly formed an attachment. He now, 
however, thrust the military suit aside, and 
donned his morning dress, at the same time 
dispensing with the attendance of the valet, 
who had been anxiously waiting to serve 
him. 

As he proceeded down the white marble stair- 
case, whose windows looked into the wide 
street beyond the outer walls, his attention was 
attracted by two persons; they were both 
mounted on horseback, and accompanied by a 
groom in waiting. They were just bidding 
each other good bye, for the one raised his hat 
high, and bowed, whilst the other also gave a 
graceful move of the head — for the latter was 
a girl. She, however, waved an adieu with her 
small hand. 

Claud sprang down the stairs and rushed to 
the door, on the threshold of which he met the 
count entering. 
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" Oh I Wilford," said he, " where are you 
going?" 

" Merely to meet yoii, and say good morn- 
ing," replied Claud, colouring, 

" I have had a companion in my ride this 
morning, Claud, who made enquiries about 
you ; I told her you were slumbering." 

" Her ! then it was a lady ?" 

" It was, indeed," said the count, " and the 
bloom upon her face is each morn freshened by 
the breeze of heaven ; she needs no rouge to 
paint her cheeks, no cloak to hide her guile. 
There are but few such now a-days." 

So saying the count drew Claud's arm within 
his own, and they entered the breakfast-room. 
Seating themselves, they were soon occupied 
with thfe morning s meal, and in the perusal of 
the papers. Shortly the count's attention was 
arrested by an advertisement. It ran as 
follows : 

" Two thousand francs reward ! Whereas, 
some person hath feloniously extracted from 
the house of Monsieur Melpomene, No. 5, Rue 
d'Artois, certain bonds, coupons, and other 
valuable papers. Any person giving such in- 
formation as will lead to their restoration, shall 
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receive the above reward, on applying to the 
Minister of the Police, Paris." 

" Good," said the count ; and he retired from 
the room. 



CHAPTER XV. 



OsR. Your lordship is right welcome back to DenmaTk. 
Ham. I humbly thank you, sir. Dost know this water-fly?" 

Hamlet. 



Mr. Hobson, of the firm of Hobson and Brown, 
No. 10, Lincoln's Inn, London, who has been 
before introduced to the reader, sat as usual in 
his dusky room — that room where he had spent 
the greatest portion of his life ; where, in his 
youth, he had sat day after day, and week after 
week, without receiving a client or a fee, and 
had spent his time in studying the voluminous 
reports that now formed his library ; whence, 
when the sun stole forth, and glimmered through 
the dingy-looking windows in former times, he 
had longed to wander forth amidst other scenes, 
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and breathe at least a purer atmosphere, far from 
the city s busy hum. In that room he had 
waited patiently for a practice, and years had 
rolled on; but upon his patron. Sir Charles Wil- 
ford, (who had assisted him early in life) return- 
ing from abroad, after some years absence, he 
was at once engaged for the baronet. One good 
client is enough to establish a young solicitor, 
and the old lawyer's success dated from that 
time. At the present moment he sat in that 
room ; his papers were strewn about in various 
bundles. He drew one towards him, which 
was indorsed " The Assignees of Messrs. Tre- 
vanion and Co. to Lord Dungarion : agreement 
for the purchase of Walcote Abbey and lands." 
The lawyer was busily perusing this document, 
when he was interrupted by a knock at the 
door, and Lord Dungarion was ushered in. 

" Ah I" said the lawyer, rising " it is indeed 
a long time since I had the honour of seeing 
you, my lord, but I am not the less gratified at 
now beholding you." 

" It is," said his lordship, shaking the old 
gentleman by the hand, " a long time since I 
last entered this oflGice ; and I perceive that time 
has made a difference in you, my old friend," 

" I am well aware," replied the lawyer, " that 
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each fleeting moment curtails the breath of life ; 
and happy is the man who has not wasted 
much of his precious existence," 

" You received my letter," said his lordship. 
" And have," replied the other, " impUcitly 
followed your instructions. Walcote Abbey is 
now yours, at least in law ; for where a con- 
tract is entered into for the purchase of land, 
the vendor in equity becomes a trustee for the 
land, and equity will decree a specific perform- 
ance. I have been enabled to purchase it at a 
moderate price, and all matters will be settled 
relative to the purchase with as little delay as 
possible." 

" And now," said his lordship, " read that" 
And he placed in his hands the advertisement 
of Mr. Trevanion, offering a reward for his lost 
papers- 

The lawyer rapidly glanced over the para- 
graph ; and as he did not see that the matter 
related to anything he had in hand, or of which 
he was cognizant, he awaited an explanation. 

" I know the man," said Lord Dungarion, 
" and so do you." 
The lawyer looked surprised. 
" Nay, more," continued his lordship, " I 
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know who took the papers, and where they 
now are." 

Hobson, who could not imagine what his 
lordship was driving at, looked still more per- 
plexed. 

" I can tell you still more — even who this 
Mr. Melpomene is, Mr. Hobson." 

The look of astonishment depicted in Mr. 
Hobson s countenance was now becoming more 
subdued, as he recollected how inconsistent it 
was with his calling to evince the slightest 
curiosity even in listening to the most startling 
disclosures, and he therefore endeavoured to 
look wise by glancing over the edge of his spec- 
tacles, and awaiting in silence the commimica- 
tion he expected to hear. 

Lord Dungarion then related to him that 
he had discovered that Mr. Melpomene was no 
other than Trevanion, who had been the lead- 
ing partner in the bank by which the late Sir 
Charles Wilford had been ruined; who had 
gone abroad with the valuable papers of the 
firm, at the time when the bank had stopped 
payment; which papers appeared, by the 
advertisement he had just produced, to have 
been stolen from Trevanion's possession; and 
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that the papers were now in his (Lord Dun- 
garion*s) possession, and were, according to 
the best of his judgment, of many thousand 
pounds value. But his lordship omitted to 
mention that he had laid his hands upon these 
documents when endeavouring to ascertain if 
Trevanion had intercepted certain letters 
written by him to a certain lady some years 
ago. 

The old lawyer had, however, heard enough, 
and could restrain himself no longer. He 
clapped his hands in great glee, and shuffled 
about the room in a decidedly would-be joyful 
sort of way, and would no doubt in his dehght 
have committed some extravagant manoeuvres, 
had he not been restrained by the presence of 
80 noble a client ; but as it was, he called Lord 
Dungarion a good fellow, and begged again to 
shake him by the hand. He moreover declared, 
that should his anticipations prove correct, 
with a judicious use made of the documents, 
and should there be a favourable turn in the 
tide of events, they would realize enough to pay 
all the creditors of the late firm in full, with 
what dividend had been already declared ; 
that the stain on his old client's (Sir Charles 
i2 
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Wilford's) reputation, would thereby be re- 
moved; and that some day or other his son 
Claud would return, if he were not already 
dead, as he believed God only knew. And 
here, as the old gentleman's feelings were 
getting the better of him, when he thought 
of his old patron and friend, the broken- 
hearted baronet, he resumed his seat with a 
sigh. 

'^ But where are the papers T said he. 

" In safe custody," said his lordship ; *' and 
at the proper time shall be forthcoming." 

" The villain," said Hobson, " deserves hang- 
ing ; but if your lordship will furnish me with 
the names of the funds to which the papers 
relate, the necessary proceedings shall be im- 
mediately taken to prevent the rascal from 
making use of the fact of their being lost." 

Some further conversation then took place 
between the solicitor and his noble client, when 
the latter witlidrew, and was soon free from the 
neighbourhood of Lincoln's Inn, and its attend- 
ant half-fed imps of clerks, who dive about its 
alleys like the sickly frogs in some dark rancid 
pool of filthiness. And yet, from some of these 
very poor pale-faced sickly-looking clerks, have 
sprung up men who, by their own perseverance. 
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industry, energy, and spirit, have not only risen 
to be the brightest ornaments of the community 
as statesmen, authors, politicians, orators, and 
law makers, but to become men, whose society 
has been courted by the world, who have been 
favoured by their king, and whose works will 
be handed down to posterity, to remain an ever- 
lasting memorial of their abilities. 



€ 



CHAPTER XVI. 



** And hath not this brought the proud spirit low ? 
Nor dash'd his brow, nor check'd his daring ? No !" 

LaUa Rookh, 



Eetubn we now to Baron Conningsby, who re- 
tired from his interview with the king with a 
heavy heart; for Louis, after referring in 
glowing terms and in a most insinuating tone, 
which none knew better how to assume, to 
several acts which had proved the old veteran's 
loyalty in former times, and which caused a 
gleam of satisfaction to shoot through the old 
soldiers honest breast, gradually turned the 
conversation to the Duke of Nevero. He un- 
suspectingly drew the baron into a confession 
of the duke s worthiness of being exalted to the 
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position in which the king had placed him, 
and, indeed, so pointed were the king s ques- 
tions in extracting this opinion from the haron, 
that the old soldier would have felt that he was 
dictating to, instead of agreeing with, his sove- 
reign, had he uttered an opinion of the duke at 
all at variance with the feelings which he 
knew his sovereign to entertain towards his 
favourite. Louis then seized the opportunity 
of testing the sincerity of the baron s words, 
by asking him to bestow the hand of his 
daughter upon the duke. 

" Sire," said the baron, " in former times, the 
house of Conningsby was ever ready to obey its 
sovereign's will, and in all things I would wish 
to obey your majesty. What have I not done 
for my king and country T 

" I know it well — none better; and truly we 
appreciate your sacrifices and devotion," said 
the king, moved at the tone in which the veteran 
spoke ; " and we trust you do not repent." 

" God forbid that I ever should, sire. I have 
followed but the dictates of my poor heart when 
I served my king next to my Creator ; and at 
the will of either I am ready to lay down my 
life. Sire, should my daughter not listen to 
the duke's addresses T 
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" Think you, baron, that one of the house of 
Conningsby would avoid the wooings of so hand- 
some and accomplished a man as the Duke of 
Nevero ? One whose ancestry dates back for 
generations ; and who stands so high at court ? 
No, no ; I have no fear of any such obstacle 
arising/' 

" We, none of us, can see into the heart of 
such as my child," said the baron, meekly. 

" Nor do we need," said the king ; " you 
know our wish, and surely you can rule a stub- 
born girl. Our conference is ended." 

The baron bowed almost to the ground, and 
withdrew. 

Thus the old man's heart was sad ; for the 
idea of requiring his child to do aught contrary 
to her inclinations, was to him like torturing 
the spirit of her departed mother. Painful and 
conflicting emotions raged within his breast. 
And when he thought of his abrupt and ungra- 
cious dismissal from the royal conference, and 
ihe feelings the king had sought to awaken, be- 
fore making his request, he experienced for a 
moment a wavering of his loyalty, but he crushed 
the idea as being unworthy of a true Con- 
ningsby. Gloom was, however, painted on his 
brow. He repaired to his daughter s chamber, 
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and there related to her what had passed ; his 
wish to please the king ; then, as she informed 
him of her rejection of the duke, she threw her 
arms around his neck, and the tears that the 
aged and young both wept were blended ere 
their grief was calmed. 



i 



CHAPTER XVII. 



"CoBN. Let us withdraw; 'twill be a storm." — King Lear, 



Sweet are the warblings of the birds of spring, 
and sweeter still it is to see the bloom of 
youth upon a face we love ; and when we pon- 
der on some favourite scene, where some fair 
object is pourtrayed, and concentrate our 
thoughts on the bright smiles and liquid eyes 
of those that spoke of love, oh I sweeter far are 
thoughts like these; and could they last it 
would be heavenly bliss. But no ; the faintest 
sound that greets the ear breaks the sweet 
dream, and all is o'er. 

Imogene sat pensive in her room, the proud 
spirit of a noble race, the only scion of a lofty 
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house, the last fair head of that proud stock 
which time had not destroyed; and as her 
lovely head rested on her rounded arm, that 
trembled on the couch whereon she sat, her 
thoughts wandered to the evening of Count 
Huron's ball. Many were the faces she re- 
membered there, studied were the phrases that 
she well remembered had greeted her ear, and to 
which she had been compelled to listen, from 
more than one, who sought to win a smile, or 
pay her more than ordinary attention; but 
after all, her thoughts would wander to the 
count's friend, the young stranger. When she 
recalled to her recollection the singularly deter- 
mined profile of his handsome countenance, 
she felt a joy, for there was a secret whispering 
in her heart that he would have many struggles 
to endure and overcome; and again she thought 
how his looks appeared to read her inmost 
thoughts. And should they ever meet again ? 
She sighed ; and a smile played on her lips — 
it was an inward joy — she hoped. It was her 
wish to learn more — who he was? A change 
came o'er her dream ; the Duke of Nevero rose 
to her imagination, and his imperious looks 
froze her heart. She shuddered. He was the 
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favourite of the king, and she knew her father s 
idea of loyalty; his wish, in all things, to 
obey the request of the monarch, and she felt 
almost bound implicitly to obey his will ; and 
then a cloud came over her conjured vision. 
Her marriage with the Duke of Nevero had 
been openly spoken of by him as certain, and 
in spite of her dislike, she felt that she should al- 
most be compelled to link her life with the man 
she loathed. What an unenviable position was 
hers : to grieve her parent by even a word or 
sign, or to brave him in his request to look 
favourably on the duke, would be to her such 
agony as to rend her soul, and she longed for 
solitude. For hours, nay days, she had sat 
brooding over her miserable state, for she had 
determined to sacrifice her feelings to filial 
obedience ; and now, that these thoughts took 
possession of her mind, the first streaks of 
misery dawned on her afflicted breast, and left 
its mark upon her beauteous brow. 

Suddenly she started — the rattling report 
of scattered musketry was heard — her maid 
rushed into the room with streaming hair and 
frightened looks. 

" What is it T said Imogene, " surely there 
is no revolt T 
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At that moment the loud yells of the emraged 
populace was heard from the streets. 

"Speak!" said Imogene. "Where is my 
father, I must fly to him I" She started, and 
was about leaving the apartment. 

" Stay, lady," said her maid, " I have orders 
from the Duke of Nevero to detain you," and 
she placed herself before her. 

" What means this, Maud ?" cried Imogene. 

" You asked me," said the girl, " if there was 
a revolt. I can inform you of the cause of those 
reports you hear. It is the dawning of a new 
dynasty — the monarchy is at an end." 

Imogene asked no more. Her thoughts of the 
consequence to her father, who was a true 
royalist and supporter of the Bourbons, had 
become too acute for her to bear ; her fears 
terrible ; and Maud moved her fainting form to 
the sofa. 

News had arrived that Napoleon had returned 
from Elba ; had landed with a body of men near 
the town of Cannes, in the Gulph of Juan; and 
that already hosts of officers and soldiers were 
hastening once more to join the standard of the 
general whom they feared for his impetuosity, 
adored for his bravery, and who had so often 
led them on to victory; whilst, on the other 
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hand, preparations were making by the king s 
brother, and the Duke of Orleans, to oppose 
his progress up the country, as it was appre- 
hended that he intended entering Paris. 

The Duke of Nevero abandoned Louis, and 
declared his intention of joining the emperor. 

The cause of Baron Conningsby's giving his 
promise to the king to bestow the hand of his 
daughter upon the Duke of Nevero no longer 
existed, since the duke intended to join the 
king s enemies, and Imogene was free. 

A few hours later, and the Duke of Nevero 
unceremoniously entered and searched the 
house of Baron Conningsby, with the intention 
of carrying off Imogene, by force, if necessary, 
in accordance with a design he had long brooded 
over. After impatiently searching every room 
and closet in the mansion, he turned with a 
disappointed scowl towards his followers, and 
cursed his own tardiness. The baron and his 
child had fled. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



*< That sun, that warms you here, shall shine on me ; 
And those his golden beams, to you here lent. 
Shall point on me, and gild my banishment." 

Richard II, 



It was in the Summer of 18 — , the preceding 
year had been pregnant with the events for a 
mighty empire ; it had changed the destiny of 
thousands ; it had elevated to the highest posi- 
tions men of but himible origin and mean 
pretensions; it had sunk amidst the eddying 
currents of life's stormy waves, some mighty 
spirits of ages' growth, the lofty families 
of many a generation. To the soldier it had 
afforded an opportunity of obtaining distinc*- 
tion — to the statesman an opportunity to carry 
out his views of aggrandisement — the novelist 
had found food wherewith to feed his pen — and 
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the speculator had not failed to profit by its 
varied changes. Private individuals it had also 
aflfected, and we shall point out one. He was an 
aged man ; and as the golden sun tinged the 
heavens, it sent forth its rays through the thick 
foliage of the bower beneath which the old 
man sat ; his silvery hair hung straggling round 
his head, and reached his shoulders ; a melan- 
choly expression gleamed on his countenance, 
and the vacant look too plainly told that he, 
too, had been a sufferer. His tall figure was 
at once perceptible ; and his dress, that of the 
period, though savouring of a foreign fashion. 
The old man began to move restlessly in his 
chair ; he was growing imp6.tient at some uri- 
expected delay, when he heard a light footstep 
appix)aching; his eyes sparkled, and in another 
moment he beheld her whom he wfis waiting 
for— his daughter. She came towards him, and 
putting her hands on the old man*8 shoulder, 
kissed his white forehead. 

" Here," said she, " is the flower that I have 
be^n wishing so long would bloom, and Ho-^ I 
will place it in your coat ; let us hope its bud- 
ding forth may be the harbinger of brighter 
days." 

The old man took the fair girls hand in his, 
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and drawing her towards him, pushed back her 
flowing hair and pressed his lips to her temples; 
as she yielded to his paternal embrace, her 
graceful budding figure was thrown into an 
attitude of sweet affection, and the old man 
murmured " how like her mother, and as 
gentle too." 

Poor Imogene, how beautiful was her smile 
as she talked to her father ; he could not but 
feel happy in the presence of this innocent 
being, who was the only stay, the only tie to 
his existence — and this was Baron Conningsby. 
His was one of the most ancient families that 
had acknowledged France as the country of his 
adoption. He was proud of his lineage and 
the long line of an ancestry, that for genera- 
tions past had acted as lords of the soil, and 
acknowledged no supremacy but to their king, 
and God. He could recount from the archives 
of his own halls, the names and pedigrees of 
those ancestors, whose chivalric devotion had led 
them to spend their riches, and shed their blood 
for the cause of religion and honour, and 
had led forth their retainers to the Holy Land, 
in the Wars of the Crusades. There, in his own 
halls, had he pointed out the armour of some 
powerful knight, who had only doffed the 
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gauntlet at the call of death; there, cypress-like, 
stood forth the tattered drapery of many a ban- 
ner bleached beneath a foreign sun, that might 
have told of brave and noble deeds of valour, 
achieved beneath their ample folds ; he might 
also have recounted how, through his devotion 
to his liege lord and sovereign, he had sacri- 
ficed his wealth to serve the cause of loyalty; 
but these were thoughts he never deigned to 
spe&k. 

Baron Conningsby, long, long ago, had passed 
the heyday of his youth in the service of his king; 
he had entered the army in all the warm ardour 
of youth, and with the alacrity of a brave subject. 
He had left the home of his fathers, and quitted 
the social boards of his friends, at an age when 
the heart may be fitted to the vicissitudes of 
life, and the fitful changes of man's destiny. 
Like many others, he had joined acorps full of the 
lively spirits of the age, and had passed through 
the ordeal of a soldier s first career. Eising 
rapidly in rank, he had acquired more knowledge 
of military tactics than ordinarily pertains to 
youthful commanders, and he had been selected 
at an early opportunity to assist in the subju- 
gation of a foreign power. Such being the case, 
Captain Conningsby had ample opportunities 
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of proving the soundness of his military know- 
ledge, and also his bravery. 

In these scenes years speedily passed, and 
from his majority he soon acquired a colonelcy; 
and, upon his recall to his own country, he 
found the old baron dead, and the estates his 
own. The baroness greeted her beloved and 
only son, with the true love of a fond parent; 
and, on his arrival at home, he was gratified to 
find that the baroness had some one with her, 
who was every way calculated to sooth her 
troubled feelings, and cheer her in her loneli- 
ness. This was Lady Adeliza Wilton, the 
youngest daughter of an English earl, whom the 
baroness had persuaded to accompany her on a 
visit, a short time previous to the baron's death. 
Lady Adeliza had willingly quitted, with her 
parents sanction, Paris, for the more retired 
domain of Chantilly. It reminded her of the 
happy girlish days she had spent at her own 
father s seat in England ; it gave her full scope 
to please her wild fancies, amidst the sylvan 
scenery and spotted groves ; it made her heart 
light as the humming bird, her step as springy 
as the gay gazelle s ; and, as she rode or strolled 
in the immense woods, whose countless trees 
and wide-spread branches overhung the densest 
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shades of the greensward, she warbled forth 
her melodies with a degree of animation that 
sometimes startled the wood-cutters in their 
tedious labour, and made them pause, and listen 
to each mellow note of her sweet voice. 

With the old baron she had been an especial 
favourite ; and when he playfully called her his 
daughter, and said she really must be his, for 
that he loved her so, the baroness would 
come and treat her as her own child, and press 
her to her side, as if she thought she would 
have to leave them too soon, and then would 
shed a tear at the idea of being separated from 
one she so dearly loved. In these cases the 
baron s feelings would often get the better of 
him, and to avoid showing his weakness he 
would leave them quite alone. Then Adeliza 
would laugh away the tears, and tell them she 
should soon return, but hoped she should not 
leave them for a long time. 

Such was Lady Adeliza when the baron 
died. Then came the time of mourning — that 
time when all must feel reminded of the fragile 
hold they have upon the passing hour, whom 
none dare call his own ; and Adeliza becam e 
still more dear to the baroness ; and days 
rolled on, when it was thus the colonel found 
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his home, and it was thus doubly welcome 
to him. 

Lady Adeliza, at his first appearance, almost 
looked upon him as a brother returning from a 
pilgrimage. The colonel soon saw how his 
mother loved her visitor, and he too soon felt 
the same sentiment take possession of his soul. 
With wealth, rank, and title, (for he was now 
the baron) he deemed himself on an equality 
with her who had thus so unconsciously taken 
possession of his heart, although the better 
feelings of a lover acknowledged her supremacy. 
However, his presence was required to com- 
mand, and his military duties would shortly 
compel him to leave a home that he so well re- 
membered to have passed his time in when a 
youth ; his determination quivered, and yield- 
ing to feelings of devotion to the being on 
whom he staked his happiness, he sought her 
love. The first outpourings of his eloquence 
rather startled Lady Adeliza ; and, as she 
sighed and turned her head away, a tear stole 
down her cheek. The colonels heart sank 
within him, his hopes were gone; in all the 
impetuosity of his mind he tendered the resig- 
nation of his commission to his sovereign — it 
was accepted. 
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For some time the colonel, who now assumed 
his title, never alluded to the subject. But 
time works wonders in these matters; and 
when, with all the intact delicacy of noble 
feelings he stood a second time before the 
idol of his heart, she made him happy, by con- 
senting to bestow her hand upon him/ 

The dowager baroness was oveijoyed, but it 
was of short duration, for soon after Imogene 
was bom, she paid the debt of nature. 

Thus the baron and his wife lived in one 
perfect dream of happiness, and the birth of 
Imogene added a further tie to their mutual 
attachment. 

Soon after the occurrence of this hopeful 
event, a great hunting party was announced to 
take place; and, as it would be attended by 
the king, Chantilly was fixed upon as the place 
likely to afford the greatest sport to the august 
party. Every preparation was made to accom- 
modate the king at the castle, should he so far 
condescend as to honour the baron by his pre- 
sence. Great preparations were made by the 
vergers throughout the forest; new dresses 
were made for the chasseurs, and the young 
baron's huntsmen, and all, looked forward to 
the appointed day with feelings of pleasure. 
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The wished-for morning arrived, and at early 
dawn the grooms and stable boys were busily 
engaged in their various occupations. Many 
friends of the baron's arrived to breakfast at the 
castle, which presented an animated scene 
when all sallied forth to meet the royal party. 
Most of the company were accoutred for the 
chase, but several carriages of different build 
were filled with ladies, who also wished to be 
present when the game was found. Th« baron $ 
hounds were also there with the huntsmen, 
who sounded his long twisted horn as a signal 
to move on, and added a gay and pleasing effect 
to the anxious groups. As the equestrians rode 
along the avenue of ancient oaks, there was 
one who craved particular notice — it was the 
baron's young wife, mounted on a thorough- 
bred horse of powerful make, and whose fiery 
eye and wide nostrils spoke his mettled race ; 
te was a princely specimen of his breed, and 
his rider seemed to handle him with the great- 
^t ease. By her side rode the baron. 

** Sultan means mischief," said the baron ; 
" far better, dearest, ride your groom s horse, 
he is much quieter, and the change will soon 
be made." 

'* Oh, dear, no Conrad," said she smilingly. 
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And the baron would have tried to have per- 
suaded her still; just then, however, the echoes 
of a bugle sounded through the air, and the 
party gallopped forward to meet the king. 

The prickers soon started a stag from his 
lair, and all were speedily in swift pursuit. 
The chase was of some duration. The stag 
having broken from the cover, and taken to the 
open country, made for a small river, whose 
rapi,d course passed through the Chantilly 
estate ; the hounds were close upon his track. 
At the point for which the stag was making, 
there was a cataract of some thirty or forty feet 
fall, down which the water tumbled into a 
wider space, which formed the heading of a 
lake. The baron was anxiously looking round, 
when a loud shout startled him. Then it was 
he perceived a horse madly rushing towards 
the rapids near the waterfall — it was Adeliza's. 
He waited for nothing, but spurring his horse, 
dashed on after the retreating figure of his 
beloved wife. He was too late. Sultan's high 
blood had become frenzied; he no longer 
obeyed the will of his rider, but tossing his 
head wildly round, he sprang at the river. 
With a mighty bound he might have cleared 
it ; and as for a moment he appeared suspended 
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in the air, the whip of the brave woman de- 
scended with a whirring cut upon his flanks. 
No sound escaped her Hps — it was her last 
efibrt ; and Sultan's hind quarters fell into the 
water. For a moment he struggled to ascend 
the steep bank, but his efforts were vain ; and 
falling backwards with his burthen beneath 
him, the rapid waters rolled him over, and 
dashed them both down the falls. All this 
took place in the presence of the baron, as 
with every effort he urged his horse onward ; 
and as he saw her pass the falls he arrived 
at the spot. In a moment he leaped from his 
horse and plunged into the lake ; but the bub- 
bling waters, the spray, and the struggles of the 
drowning horse, prevented him finding her he 
sought; and when he did so others had arrived 
to his assistance, and he beheld but a death-hke 
form — the features were there, but the spirit 
was gone 1 

How strange are the dictates of the great 
disposer of all events 1 And he who observes the 
immutable changes that continually take place 
within a few short years of his existence, will 
perceive that no act or endeavour to evade them 
can turn aside the aim of Him who is the ruler 
of all things. Subtle and designing may be 
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the machinations of the wicked, and bright 
and clear the conceptions of the good; yet 
the latter may for a time be frustrated even in 
their most benign intentions, and the former 
may prosper. It is, however, but for a purpose; 
the righteous in the end will feel a glowing, 
pleasureable thrill — an inward voice that whis- 
pers consolation in the hour of grief; the 
wicked will feel the pangs of conscience rankle 
in their very souls, until, embittered by their 
hardened sins, they rot the heart, and its very 
core becomes rancid with its wretchedness. 
And Conrad Baron Conningsby felt a con- 
solation in the days of grief; and when his 
wasted form once more assumed its healthful- 
ness he pressed his fond babe to his heart and 
wept-for man is but a creature of the passions; 
and as he gazed upon his child he there beheld 
the image of his beloved wife cast in a finer 
mould, and then for days he dared not trust 
himself to behold his little daughter, recalling 
as it did brighter and happier days, and leaving 
behind thoughts of a gloomy nature. He, 
however, steeled himself against giving way to 
his grief, and learned to calm his fretfulness. 
At length the little Imogene could walk, and 
she was confided to the care of a relative ; and 
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Conrad Baron Conningsby, to dispel the gloom 
that was settling on his mind, once more took 
up arms. It was when the destiny of France 
was doomed to undergo a change ; it was when 
the agitated government was tottering to its 
very foundation; when the convulsions of a 
mighty empire were bursting forth, and the seeds 
of dissension were scattered o er tiie surrounding 
dominions. Then it was, that like a new found 
comet springing forth to cast the small stars 
into shade, there first came into note the 
mighty spirit of the age — Napoleon. 

Conrad Baron Conningsby, seeing the tide 
of events thus setting strongly in favour of a 
republic, disposed of his vast estates for a tenth 
part of their value, to save their confiscation, 
and took up arms against the new dynasty ; 
and like many more, whose devotion to the 
Bourbons was unalterable, became a volunteer 
in a foreign service. His distinguished abili- 
ties soon enabled him to assume a command ; 
and until the restoration of Louis XVIII. he 
had been for some years a' stranger to his 
native land. When he again met his sove- 
reign his services were not forgotten, and as 
the whole of his fortune had been at the 
service of his king, he was elected to a lucra- 
k2 
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tive diplomatic post, which he had fulfilled to 
his sovereign s satisfaction. His last mission 
had been to Spain, where he had been located 
at Seville, and where Claud Wilford first beheld 
Imogene in the balcony of Madame Pauline. 

During this mission the baron became ac- 
quainted with Count Huron, who had subse- 
quently, on becoming acquainted with the 
position of affairs on the rumour of Napoleon s 
return, induced the baron and his daughter to 
withdraw to England, to Dungarion Castle, 
which he placed at their disposal until the tide 
of events would enable the baron to return to 
France, and be reinstated in his former position. 
There it was, then, that the baron (more par- 
ticularly on account of being enabled to watch 
over the safety of his daughter) withdrew ; and 
as troubles had stolen apace upon his unsettled 
mind, and caused his jetty curls to change to 
silvery grey, we find him seated in the bower at 
Dungarion Castle, and attended by his daughter 
Imogene. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



" At once 



That senseless dream to dissipate, lo ! there rushed 
Out of a cave, with toppling crags o'erhung, 
A huge monster." 

The Angel World. 



We must now return to the house of Monsieur 
Melpomene, " No. 5, Eue d'Artois," whose 
owner we left sleeping under the influence of 
the strong narcotic which the Nubian had ad- 
ministered to him in his wine, and who had 
departured with the discovered papers. 

The sleeper, upon awakening, had a very bad 
head-ache, his eyelids appeared heavy, and his 
senses not very clear. He had some recollec- 
tion of the previous evening ; but on pulling 
forth his watch, he found it had stopped ; so 
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after allowing himself one or two yawns, he 
rang his bell. Presently a footman appeared. 

" What is the hour ?" said he. 

" Four o'clock, monsieur,'' replied the man. 
' Monsieur Melpomene rubbed his head ; he 
clearly felt confused, and thought he could 
only have slept a few hours. 

" Well," said he, " throw that cloak over my 
feet, and call me at nine." So saying he laid 
himself down, and went fast asleep again. 

Punctual to his orders, at nine o'clock the 
footman awoke his master. 

" Eh ! why the deuce are you waking me up, 
(said Melpomene) what o clock is it ?" 

" Nine o'clock, sir ; and it was your order to 
be awoke then." 

" Bless my life," said Melpomene, "it is 
quite dark ; but I must have some breakfast, I 
feel so hungry." 

After some little consideration Monsieur Mel- 
pomene discovered that it was really evening 
instead of morning that he had slept from the 
time he had arrived the preceding evening, or 
rather morning, throughout the entire day, and 
he laughed at his own stupidity. He neverthe- 
less eat his breakfast with a relish; then 
ordering the blinds to be unclosed, he gazed 
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out on the stars. He threw open the window, 
and the cool evening air rushed into the apart- 
ment, and appeared to brace his frame with new 
vigour. He ran over in his own mind the 
occurrences of his late debauch, and after 
making sundry calculations, discovered, to his 
great discomfiture, that his losings at play had 
been somewhat more than he had imagined — 
amounting to ten thousand francs. 

" Ten thousand francs 1" said he, " are not 
so easily got, and that sum does not appear to 
have covered my losses. Bah I what trash 
these francs are ; but, after all, I suppose I 
must learn to calculate by them in reckoning 
up the sum total. Well, the bank was clearly 
against me ; but I will have my revenge ere 
long. Enter," said he, as a knock was heard 
at his door. 

A footman presented a note; it was a re- 
quest to know when it would be convenient to 
pay the I O U's given the previous evening. 

" Oh, hem, ah 1 I remember," said Melpo- 
mene ; " say to-morrow morning." And the 
footman retired. 

** What a fool I was," murmured he, '* to put 
my hand to anything of the sort." Then going 
to his escretoir, he opened it. The first thing 
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that he laid his hands upon was a roll of hank 
notes ; these he put in his pocket ; but what 
was his astonishment to find that the other 
small drawers had been opened, and the con- 
tents extracted. 

" Hell and furies !" exclaimed he, " I am 
undone ;" and he sank down in a chair. 

When a person loses anything, his first 
impression is that he has mislaid it, or for- 
gotten the exact place where it was deposited ; 
but Melpomene, in this instance, knew well 
that the securities (which for the first time he 
now intended raising money upon) ought to be 
in this depository ; but, as they did not appear, 
he sat down for a few minutes, buried in deep 
reflection. He taxed his memory to the utmost 
in endeavouring to recollect if ever he had sub- 
sequently removed them to a place of greater 
security; but no, there were no premises to 
warrant this conclusion. This escritoir was a 
massive piece of furniture, containing many 
compartments, each cell opening in a peculiar 
manner. Pulling out the drawers. Monsieur 
Melpomene plunged his hands to the back, and 
felt in every crevice and hole wherein he could 
thrust He grew warm with his exertion, and 
as his passion rose, he dashed the various cells 
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that he drew forth upon the floor, until the 
whole escritoir, with its pillars and contrivances, 
appeared like the ruins of some miniature 
temple, where devastation marked the hands of 
the spoiler and proved the sacrilegious destruc- 
tion of the edifice. 

For a moment he contemplated the emptied 
fabric ; every drawer was withdrawn, and every 
little door open ; he then muttered, " it was in 
here I placed ye, and it is here ye must be still," 
and with both hands he laid hold of a bronzed 
casting of a figure that was used to hold the 
door ajar, he swung it round his head, and 
applied it with all his might towards the demo- 
lition of the escritoir. The few rapid and 
violent blows from the ponderous pedestal of 
the figure soon brought the fabric low, and 
shattered it into a hundred pieces ; but not a 
vastige of what he sought was there; and as 
he rested, with one hand upon the weapon of 
destruction, and viewed the ruins of his wilful- 
ness, he appeared like some maniac in a frantic 
mood, whose eyeballs glared, but could not see 
the folly of his recklessness. A shudder passed 
through his frame, and a pallor spread itself 
throughout his hitherto flushed and excited 
features ; the perspiration poured down his 
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heated face ; he snatched up a goblet, filled it 
with wine, and drank it oflf, to cool his parched 
throat, and sitting down on a chair, uttered in 
guttural tones, devoid of any real meaning, the 
monosyllable " damn." 

It was eleven o'clock; Melpomene had 
given up all hopes of finding that evening 
his lost papers — those precious documents that 
he had laid his hands upon previous to his 
absconding from England, and that he had 
since so treasured up and cared for, the fragile 
but legal representatives of thousands of 
pounds. He certainly felt in no very amiable 
mood, and the reflection of his having to 
liquidate certain sums lost at play added 
chagrin to his spleen, tincturing with a dash 
of remorse his unflinching conscience. His 
Nubian slave, too, was nowhere to be found ; 
and now, for the first time, a suspicion crossed 
his mind that he was the thief, the abstractor 
of his papers. No sooner had this idea entered 
into his imagination than he thought he divined 
some deep-laid scheme of Count Huron's to 
become the possessor of the documents. 

Here was a matter for reflection, a problem, 
the solution of which depended upon his own 
coolness. Hastening his toilet, he stepped 
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into his cabriolet, giving orders to proceed to 
the Hotel Dessoign, Rue St. Florentin. 

He was at once admitted, and directed where 
to find the count. 

It was to a small alcove, artificially formed, 
that the count had retired ; the entrance was 
through a low rudely cut passage, with only 
space sufficient to admit one individual at a 
time. This rabbit-like entrance entirely with- 
drew the thoughts of any one entering from 
anticipating anything like the interior; for, 
immediately on the entrance being turned, the 
beholder stood within a spacious cavern, on all 
sides surrounded by rocks, interspersed with 
spar of various hues ; several niches were open 
and admitted light from above and in various 
parts, but the artificial reflectors of the light 
were such as to create no apparent chasm in 
any part of what might be termed the roof; the 
floor was strewn with crystalized spars and 
metallic substances, whose gUttering golden 
hues threw out a thousand luminous and varied 
tints as the beholder changed his position ; now, 
however, it was night, and partially concealed 
by a branch of the rocks, was a ponderous 
lamp, round the pedestal of which was coiled 
in life-Uke turpitude the folds of a bronzed 
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serpent. Just within the shade, and bordering 
on where the light cast its illumination, was 
placed the statue of a female ; the figure was 
elegantly designed, and as exquisitely cut; 
great pains and care had been bestowed by 
the sculptor in forming his design; no skill 
spared in developing the model to bring forth 
by his combined talent, taste, and artistic 
skill, a work of art, equalled, but not surpassed 
by the first masters of a former age. Where 
was the critic whose eye could find fault with 
this achievement, the happiest of the artist's 
efibrts, the pleasing contour of a young and 
lovely face, and perfect form, blended with 
delicious innocence, and this was '* Hebe." 
On the pedestal whereon the beauty lay, there 
sat another figure ; his reclining posture threw 
forth the outUne of his form in bold relief from 
the youthful goddess. He appeared in deep 
meditation, his posture immoveable, but his 
eyes were bent on the figure of one who had 
entered the alcove, and who was lost in amaze- 
ment, astonishment, and wonder, on viewing 
the marble figure — this was Monsieur Melpo- 
mene. In his earlier days, at the first period 
when fortune smiled upon his exertions, he 
had made a brief tour through many of the 
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continental cities ; he had viewed the works of 
art at Rome, Florence, and other places; he 
had been pleased with the numerous sights 
that had met his gaze, and charmed with 
the productions of the Florentine and Vene- 
tian schools of art; but as he gazed upon 
the chef d'ceuvre now before him, he felt an 
innate conviction that his happiest sight he 
now beheld. At length he changed his posi- 
tion, and as he held his hand over his eyes to 
concentrate the force of the light, he beheld 
the other figure. The count rose slowly from 
his recumbent posture, and welcomed Monsieur 
Melpomene with the most dulcet voice. 

" I cannot repent," said the ex-banker, " of 
having so unwittingly thrust myself upon your 
privacy, since the shame I ought to feel 
is obliterated by my admiration of yonder 
sculpture.** 

*' Few men," said the count, *' can look upon 
the symmetry of that form without feeling a 
secret adoration for the fair divinity. What 
say you, sir ?" 

There was a pause. 

" Yes," said Monsieur Melpomene, " real 
flesh and blood must ever fall short of the ideal 
beauty of the imagination, and this surpasses 
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in loveliness most men's wildest dreams, 111 
swear." 

" Swear not," said the count, in a solemn 
tone of voice, " but to what do I owe the plea- 
sure of seeing you T 

'' I sought you," replied the other in haste, 
" to enquire if the Nubian had returned to his 
former master." 

" I could not permit such an act, even if he 
were so inclined," said the count, as his features 
assumed a sterner expression. 

" I have lost papers," said the other, redden- 
ing, " and I suspect him of having stolen them." 

" Ah !" said Count Huron, " has he left your 
house ?" 

"He has." 

" Then I advise you to give the police in- 
formation." 

" I will, immediately ; the papers are of the 
utmost importance to me." 

" Then — " said the count ; and he seemed 
rather to hesitate. 

" Pray speak," said Melpomene. 

The count drew towards him, and whispered 
in his ear. Melpomene turned very pale, and 
trembled. 

Just then, by some ingeniously contrived ma- 
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chinery, the bronzed serpent, whose body was 
wound round the pedestal of the huge lamp, 
that represented a rugged piece of rock, un- 
wound itself ; its forked tongue darted from its 
opened jaws with vivid rapidity, its eyes ap- 
peared to glow with wild and unnatural fire, 
and the folds in its body to become contorted. 
Suddenly it raised its head ; a hissing sound 
came forth, and a slight vapour issued from its 
body, that emitted a strong sulphureous stifling 
smell. 

" Let us withdraw," sad the count, seizing 
on the tremulous form of Monsieur Melpomene, 
who appeared terribly alarmed, and led him 
forth into the open air. 

" I feel damnably queer," ejaculated the 
coward ; "allow me to depart. This path leads 
me aright, I think T 

" It does," said his companion. " Good night." 



CHAPTER XX. 



" You will convince no man, for you do not believe it yourself. 
Yet, I confess, I am a little offended at the low rate at which you 
seem to value my understanding." — Jv/nias, 



When Monsieur Melpomene left the Eue St. 
Florentin, on emerging from the cavern he 
speedily recovered his composure, although the 
few words whispered by the count made him 
feel very uneasy ; but he was not the individual 
to appear long disquieted by the austerity of a 
man, or the enacting of a scene ; and probably, 
had he not been a little unnerved by the pre- 
vious day s debauch, he would have sought the 
company of the count further. As it was, how- 
ever, he felt no inclination to confide in that 
personage ; his papers were gone, and the 
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count appeared to have little commiseration 
for his loss. He determined, however, not to 
relinquish the search for his missing treasures. 
Full of expectation, and buoying himself with 
the idea of soon finding the culprit, or onoe 
more regaining his property, he repaired to the 
bureau of the police. 

It was a large massive building, situated at a 
short distance from one of the main streets of 
Paris. Its large portals and court yard, with 
the sentry who was pacing regularly to and fro, 
gave it the appearance of a military prison, 
rather than of an office for the administration 
of justice. Here Monsieur Melpomene entered. 
It was not without some qualms of con- 
science; for remorse will whisper to the 
high and low, the rich and poor, the profligate 
and the prodigal, as well as to the criminal. 
It was a feeUng that Melpomene had become, 
in some measure, inured to. The man who 
could abandon his wife, and seek solace in 
another country, with ill-gotten gold, could 
scarcely be expected to possess those fine 
natural feelings that a man uncontaminated by 
the world, and his own evil deeds, might be 
supposed to have; so that Monsieur Melpo- 
mene really felt a little embarrassed on 
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entering the bureau of the police. After tra- 
versing several passages in company with one 
of the officials, he was at length ushered into a 
large room ; at the further end of it sat a man 
who appeared busily engaged writing at a desk ; 
before him, carefully tied up in bundles, lay 
several papers. Without condescending to 
move to Monsieur Melpomene's bow, the writer 
slightly raised his eyebrows, and said : 

** Monsieur Melpomene, of No. 5, Rue 
d'Artois." 

" The same, sir." 

" Lost," said the officer, " a quantity of valua- 
ble papers and securities." 

" Really," said Melpomene, " you appear to 
know me, and to anticipate the cause of my 
coming here. But I am come prepared to 
swear that the papers you refer to have been 
stolen." 

" How strange," said the officer, " that any 
one should steal those papers ;" and he looked 
up and smiled with such a treacherous look, 
that his listener winced under the expression. 
" But," continued he, " have no fear, the 
papers will be sure to be found." Then he 
resumed his writing. 

'* I have every reason to believe that the 
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slave I had in my house absconded with them," 
said Melpomene. 

" I have a note to that eflfect," said the 
official. 

" Ah 1" 

" You will have due notice when your pre- 
sence is required." 

Monsieur Melpomene felt a sickening sensa- 
tion pervade his whole frame as those words 
appeared to hiss from the lips of the person 
addressing him, and he retired from the room 
more disappointed with his visit than he had 
anticipated. Slowly he wound his way, follow- 
ing, like an automaton, the man who was 
ushering him from the building. He thought 
of his reversed position ; of the loss it would 
occasion him ; and as he gazed on the starry 
heavens, and as the night wind kissed his 
brow, he felt the ignoble part he had acted 
— the misery he had caused. He reasoned 
with himself, and formed a thousand good 
resolutions. His thoughts wandered back to 
other and brighter days, when the once beau- 
tiful Harriet Ducie occupied his attention, 
and Ustened to the eloquence of his flat- 
tering praises; then the deceptive mode in 
which he had induced her to listen to his 
L 
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eloquence, all came before him ; the treachery 
he had employed to gain his ends, too, worked 
upon his imagination ; and steeped as he now 
was in the vortex of dissipation, his heart 
almost recoiled at pursuing further his pre- 
sent career. But his evil genius prevailed, 
and instinctively he bent his steps towards a 
gaming-house of notability, and entered. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



" And shall I live on, 



A burden to the earth, myself, and shame 
Unto what brought me into life?" 

The Defprmed Trattsformed, 



When Monsieur Melpomene entered the saloon 
of tlie gaming-house, he found that high play 
was going on. Seated round a " Monte" table 
were several of his acquaintances, and so intent 
were they upon the game, that his presence 
was unnoticed. 

"You are unlucky, Senor Castello," whispered 
a young officer of infantry who wore the uni- 
form of the guards, our young friend who owed 
his promotion to arresting Louis XVIII. and 
the Duke of Nevero. 

The gentleman thus addressed was a man of 
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about forty years of age ; his thick bushy hair 
stood out in all directions from his large head ; 
the deep furrows in his forehead, as he scowled 
on the young officer, added a stem expression 
to his countenance, but still he deigned no 
reply; but, staking a heap of gold, he was suc- 
cessful. The banker pushed the money towards 
him, and Castello's brow relaxed in its savage 
expression. It was a heavy sum for one draw, 
and Senor Castello suflfered his eyes to wander 
for a moment from the cards. 

" Eh t" exclaimed he, as he beheld Monsieur 
Melpomene, " my prince of good fellows, my 
millionaire of the Rue d'Artois." Then turn- 
ing round to the other players — " Excuse me," 
said he, *' I wish to withdraw a short time, to 
converse with my friend here, and," continued 
he, with a significance there could be no mis- 
taking, " I think, considering my previous 
losses, I may at this moment do so without my 
motives being misinterpreted." 

'^ Senor is perfectly at liberty to do as he 
pleases," said the banker. 

" And I will take his place," said the young 
officer, at the same time staking fifty crowns. 
The croupier raked in the gold pieces towards 
him. " Lost," muttered the young man. Then 
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as he looked up and beheld several persons 
standing round and anxiously watching the 
play, and saw the money changing hands as 
the several parties were betting for or against 
him, he felt a consciousness of the position he 
had assumed. ** I did not intend gaming when 
I entered here," said he, " and perhaps these 
bills will be accepted, monsieur," at the same 
time handing over several to the person officia- 
ting as banker. For a moment the individual 
addressed glanced at the papers. 

" They will be accepted, monsieur captain, 
for two-thirds of their value." 

'* Do you question their validity," said the 
youth in an oflFended tone, half rising. 

" Certainly not," replied the banker, " but 
they are always troublesome to get cashed; 
shall I advance on them ?" 

" Only to the full amount," said the officer. 

" As monsieur pleases." So saying, a kind of 
clerk deliberately counted out and handed over 
bank notes to the full amount ; at the same time 
placing a pen in the hands of the unresisting 
officer, he requested his signature at the back of 
the bills given in exchange for the money. 
The young man grasped the pen, and wrote 
as desired. 
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" I call upon you gentlemen," said the banker, 
" to witness that these bills were not obtained 
through play; and that the captain has re- 
ceived the full amount in cash for them." 

A low murmur arose at this observation, 

" The captain is a man of honour," remarked 
one. 

^' He is not the man to deny his own hand- 
writing," said another. 

*' None, I think, would question the former," 
said the officer referred to, " and my hand- 
writing is too well known for me to attempt 
the other," said he laughing ; " and I still hope 
to take the bills away with me." 

At a little distance a quiet observer of this 
scene might have noticed, with one elbow 
resting on a sideboard, that was loaded with 
wines and fruit, which were at the free dis- 
posal of any who frequented the saloon, Senor 
Castello ; he was in conversation with his 
friend Melpomene; his harsh expression was 
thrown aside for one of smiling condescen- 
sion ; his eyes sparkled when he saw the young 
guardsman produce the bills, and a well under- 
stood look from him to the banker determined 
the latter to advance to their full amount. 

Soon, again, the attention of the whole 
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party was absorbed by the play that was going 
forward. With various changes of fortune the 
captain sometimes won and sometimes lost ; 
the chances appeared almost divided. At 
length the croupier had several heavy draws 
in succession. The young guardsman felt 
ruffled ; play as he would, his money must soon 
go, without some very fortunate event occur- 
ring : he accordingly staked a thousand crowns, 
•and sat in anxious expectation. 

" Lost ! by heavens," he exclaimed, as the 
money was transferred to the other side of the 
table. Then staking his remaining thousand, 
he awaited the result of the game. 

Iti the great passion that was now wrought 
tip in his excited countenance might almost 
have been read his future fate. The few nao- 
ments that Were rapidly flying past were to 
determine his future destiny, if, like most 
others, he acted On the impulse of his own 
vacillating disposition. His glaring *yes ex- 
pressed the intensity of his hopes and fears, 
and down his f<>tehead large drops of perspira- 
tion poured. 

" The bank wins, for a hundred," said Sefior 
Oastello. 
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" Done I" cried the captain. 

A few seconds later and Albert Leveau, cap- 
tain in His Majesty's first battalion of Guards, 
rose from the table ; he had lost to the extent 
of thirty thousand francs, and had given his bill 
to Senor Castello for a hundred crowns more. 
The officer s retiring caused little interruption 
to the gamblers. Some of them rose to take 
wine. Monsieur Melpomene greeted those 
he knew, and soon a little knot of men were 
gathered round him. 

" Do you know," said Melpomene, " I felt 
sorry for that young man when he left the 
room, he looked so dreadfully wild." 

" Ah, monsieur, an hour's parade will take 
all that away, should he be so fortimate as to 
be on duty to-morrow." 

" Lafane," said another, "did you hear what 
Count Huron gave for the ambassadors horses?" 

" They were knocked down to him at four 
thousand francs each." 

" He must be immensely rich." 

" He is a most unprincipled villain," said 
Melpomene, whose head was getting muddled 
with his continual draughts of wine. 
The hearers of this accusation shrugged their 
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shoulders; Senor Castello exchanged a look 
with his friend Lafane, which was telegraphed 
through the group. 

** Count Huron," said Seiior Castello, " is so 
much above us here, that Monsieur Melpomene 
knows well he would not condescend to take 
notice of what others said of him. I believe 
him to be a gentleman." 

" That is an impossibility — he never could 
be one," said Melpomene. 

" Let us form a table," said Lafane. 

" Why, really," said Castello, " I was about 
going." 

*' Do stay," said Monsieur Melpomene. 

" At your request, my friend, I cannot refuse; 
but in an hour I must be gone." And he 
pulled out his watch. 

" What shall it he—monte ?" 

" I detest that," said Monsieur Melpomene ; 
" let it be rotige et noir" 

After some little discussion on the beauties 
of each game. Monsieur Melpomene carried 
his request, and play commenced. Whatever 
bet he took, fortune favoured him. A large heap 
of gold lay before him, and it was evident the 
players felt an anxiety as his riches appeared to 
accumulate. Very different was this from the 
l3 
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game that was being played at the monte table ; 
there stillness prevailed — here a continual con- 
versation was kept up. Melpomene was elated 
at his success ; his winnings were large, and 
visionary dreams appeared to chase themselves 
through his imagination. In his excitement 
he was induced to drink more wine, and soon 
the inspiring beverage caused him to play with 
more recklessness. The play became very high, 
and presently his heaps of gold began to dwindle. 

*' I detest this game," said he ; " let us try 
the dice." 

All the others appeared to show a reluctance, 
though secretly glorying in the opportunity 
thus given. Half-an-hour with the dice served 
to clear the table of Monsieur Melpomene's 
gold, but still he kept throwing with desperate 
energy. Fortune at length set in against him, 
and several sums were borrowed of Senor Cas- 
tello, who stood behind Melpomene, and ap- 
peared elated or depressed in spirits as the 
game went for or against his friend. 

Suddenly the door of the saloon was thrown 
open, and a man appeared, out of breath ; as 
soon as he could speak he shouted for them 
to put out the lights^ — there was yet time to 
secure the money, and get hastily away. 
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With one impulse each individual sprang 
from his seat, gathered his money, and hastened 
away ; then th^ lights were extinguished, and 
the saloon was deserted. 

Monsieur Melpomene hastened after Cas- 
tello, who heckoned him to follow, and they 
quietly emerged into the street, where already 
several of their party had preceded them by 
some other outlet. 

Melpomene took his friend s arm, and pro- 
ceeded towards the Rue d'Artois. 

" Have you learnt what has happened, Senor ?" 

" Yes ; a word told me all. It is what so 
often damns a gaming-house ; the frequent oc- 
currence of such scenes has made the govern- 
ment suspend the licenses, and those houses that 
do exist are illegal — their frequenters, if found 
within, amenable to heavy fine and imprison- 
ment. The captain, sir, you observed playing 
this evening has shot himself. Sooner than 
bear the reproaches of his own conscience, and 
meet the pitying eyes of his mother, for whom 
but a few hours ago he had received a year s 
pension, which he lost at play, and became 
also in debt, he has committed suicide. 

" And so Albert Leveau, captain in His 
Majesty's First Battalion of Guards, has 
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preferred to terminate his own existence rather 
than have a sorrowing heart, and owe a heavy 
debt. His poor mother will break her heart. 
Her wretchedness is a sight I could not bear to 
witness." 

" Farewell, Monsieur Melpomene." 

" Farewell, Seiior." 



CHAPTER XXII. 



" Learned he was in med'cinal lore» 
And by his side a pouch he wore, 
Beplete with strange hermetio powder, 
That wounds nine miles point-blank would solder." 

Hudibrat, 



It was a beautiful calm evening in the month 
of June, a few hours before sunset ; the smooth 
soft zephyrs of a southern breeze every now 
and then swept with luxuriant and refreshing 
effect through the heated atmosphere. The 
day had been a bright sunny day, with scarcely 
a breath of wind, but the little puffs that now 
occasionally rose and filled the flapping sails of 
the small vessels that lay in the Sandfleet har- 
bour, occasioned the fishermen to be stirring. 
Here and there were men dressed in their 
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rough, blue, homespun jackets, hauling taught 
a bowline, whilst others were busily engaged 
in clearing their decks and arranging their long 
nets. Several young urchins were sculling 
about in the tiny tub-like boats, and making 
their little vessels spin through the smooth 
waters with astonishing velocity. On the pier 
were several patient disciples of that great votary 
of the angle, Master Isaac Walton, who sat in 
perfect quietude, intently watching for a nibble 
at their tempting baits. Strewn around these 
patient sportsmen, if they might be so called, 
lay several whiting and other fish that had in 
their struggles leapt out of the anglers' baskets. 
In various groups were seen several persons 
talking and looking out upon the waters. In 
the far distance, and bearing up towards the 
bay under every stitch of canvass, appeared a 
strange vessel ; it was a small craft, and as it 
approached, the splendid symmetry of its fairy- 
like build bore strong contrast to the other 
vessels around. Slowly but majestically it came 
along, and its long tapering spars and white 
sails seemed almost blended with the clouds. 
It was a yacht, but clipper-built, and as it stood 
in for port and dropped anchor, a small cannon 
boomed forth from its deck, and an earls pen- 
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naiitran up to thema in top mast and fluttered 
in the wind. The sails were speedily clewed 
up, and as the vessel swung round on her cable, 
she appeared the very model of buoyancy and 
gracefulness. 

" That is Lord Dungarion s yacht, for a 
thousand," exclaimed a young man who stood 
with both hands in his pockets, and rolled 
about between his teeth a very questionable 
Havannah cigar. 

" What you know about his lordship you will 
soon forget," said one of the men who was 
angling, and whose attention was now keenly 
bent on examining the vessel. 

" You are very polite," said the smoker. *' I 
know Lord Dungarion better than you are 
aware of." 

" Indeed," said the other, as he gave a sud- 
den jerk, hooked another fish, and pulled him 
out despite his struggles, "perhaps you were 
his valet, eh ?" 

The young man gave the rude interrogator a 
most indignant look ; and as others were listen- 
ers to the conversation, and smiled at the 
repartee, he moved away evidently chagrined 
and confused. 
" The poor fellow s dignity was touched, and 
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as he walked away, he thought that, had he 
observed the old adage about a still tongue, 
he would have been spared the humiliating 
feelings he now laboured under. 

It is true he had often been at the Earl of 
Dungarion's castle, when anything ailed the 
servants there, for Doctor Scrofton had no 
other assistant than Paul Dodo ; and Paul had 
often been looked upon by the servants at the 
castle with more than a little respect, and, 
through his unassuming manners he had, on 
his medical visits, become a favoured individual, 
and whenever the male portion of the servants 
tipped their hats to him, Paul was two degrees 
elevated in his own estimation, and returned 
the salutation by a half-military half- theatrical 
sort of move. 

Paul Dodo threaded his way through the 
scattered houses and narrow thoroughfares that 
immediately adjoined the harbour, and it was 
not until he found himself far away from the 
pier that he regained the equanimity of his 
ruffled temper. He was now, however, leaving 
the little town far behind. He had walked 
some distance, and made a complete circuit of 
the bay, and he now stood on a high hill that 
overlooked the town. There, in the distance 
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on the left, and partly hidden by the peculiar 
shadows of the declining sun, stood the scat- 
tered houses, with their jumbled looking chim- 
nies, from which arose a faint smoke, but only 
just dense enough to form a partial cloud, and 
not sufficient totally to obscure the half-ruined 
remains of an old abbey. 

Far, far below, rolled in imperceptible undu- 
lations, the ocean, and on the placid waters of 
the bay lay motionless the schooner. Paul 
Dodo's contemplative feelings were not dormant 
to this beautiful scene. Although only a doctor s 
assistant, and habituated to beholding painful 
sights, he could nevertheless appreciate in his 
way the beauties of a landscape, or the melody 
of a song. After he had taken in for a few 
moments, therefore, the surrounding scene, he 
drew forth another cigar, lighted it, and pro- 
ceeded forwards. He was now leaving the 
ocean far away, and was ascending another 
hill, when he was accosted by a stranger, who 
craved a light for his cigar. Paul Dodo wil- 
lingly accorded the request, and glad of having 
a companion, hisloquative powers were at once 
aroused. The stranger was a young man, 
habited in an undress naval uniform ; and, as 
he appeared not to hurry along, Paul walked 
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on beside him and opened the conversation by 
observing, " what a pleasant evening it is/' 

" Quite an Italian sky," said the stranger ; 
'4t reminds me of the first evening I passed in 
the land of song. But stay, what place is 
that r 

" That," replied Paul, who since the last re- 
mark had shown some diffidence towards his 
comrade, " is Dungarion Castle, the seat of the 
Earl of Dungarion, whose yacht lies in the bay." 

*' You are mistaken as to the vessel," said 
the other, " for it is not an hour since I left 
it, and it belongs to a friend of mine, or rather 
benefactor." 

** Very much like his lordship s yacht," said 
Paul ; " but perhaps I am mistaken. A splen- 
did fellow the earl is, they say. But he has 
not been here for some years. Many say that 
his wealth has driven him rather crazed ; others 
that he has been wooing a foreign princess ; 
but none hereabouts know his movements." 

" Does any one reside at the castle ?" said 
the stranger. 

" No one but some servants, and a foreign 
gentleman and his daughter, who are now 
staying there," said Paul, colouring. Then 
after a short silence he continued : " I attend at 
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the castle in the absence of Dr. Scrofton, and 
once or twice I have seen the young lady, and 
upon my word she is a beautiful creature, there 
might be royal blood in her veins." 

" Ah," ejaculated the other, " pray what is 
her name ?" 

" They call her Imogene." 

Pauls companion started. " It is she," 
thought he ; " how strange." 

" They say, too," said Paul, in perfect uncon- 
sciousness how much his words were affecting 
his companion, " that she is to be married to 
the earl. I believe," continued he, " there is 
a kind of betrothal. I never heard the par- 
ticulars, but I am convinced of one thing, that 
whoever is so fortunate as to gain her affections 
ought to be a happy man indeed." 

Dodo s companion uttered a sigh. 

" Yes," said Paul, echoing this contagious 
sympathy, as if the effort had pumped the 
whole breath out of his body as he again drew 
a long respiration, " she is clever too, and des- 
perately fond of drawing and music, and all 
that sort of thing. I had been one day at the 
castle, in the absence of Dr. Scrofton, to attend 
a groom, who had been kicked by a young colt, 
when, to save time, on returning I passed along 
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the private grounds. I was threading my way 
along through the plantation, and beneath the 
trees, when I heard the sounds of a harp. As 
I am passionately fond of music I stopped and 
listened; singing presently accompanied the 
sounds ; I then heard so sweet a voice that I 
forgot all about the hurry I was in, and listened 
most attentively. I was delighted. I drew 
towards the sounds till I could distinctly hear 
every word ; I then looked round for a place to 
conceal myself, and soon found one — for placed 
beneath a large tree was a rustic seat ; I sat 
down, and gave myself up to the sweet fascina- 
tion of the melody. At length the song ceased ; 
and as the last sounds of her voice died away I 
thought I might as well take a view as listen to 
the voice of the singer ; with that intention I 
mounted into the tree, creeping along one of 
its large branches. I there lay watching the 
minstrel. She was totally unconscious of being 
seen ; and as she put back her long loose hair 
that hung down her back, and had drawn her 
harp towards her, for she was standing, I 
thought I had never beheld such an innocent 
yet noble looking creature. At last she sang 
again. It was a wild air of touching sweetness, 
full of melody and pathos ; it spoke of one she 
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loved, and who was far away, and her voice 
quivered as the song drew nigh its end. I 
thought I saw a tear steal down her cheek, but 
it was perhaps after all but fancy ; yet there 
she stood, and leant on her harp, her head was 
bent down, and rested on her finely-moulded 
arm. I thought she was sad ; I felt a sorrow- 
ing sympathy; and moreover she imagined 
herself quite alone, and had perhaps sought 
this quiet spot to enjoy its solitude, or give 
way to her wild and sorrowful fancies. I 
considered by what right I was intruding, and 
began to feel ashamed and uncomfortable at 
my situation. I saw it was no place for me, 
and was just commencing to crawl back on the 
branch|where I had been lying, when I looked 
down and saw to my horror one of his lordship's 
bloodhounds snuffing round the tree, uttering 
a most ferocious but subdued growl. I had 
frequently seen the brute before, but never 
unchained, and often when I passed his kennel 
he had tried to spring upon me in a most 
savage manner; to have descended the tree, 
therefore, would have been certain destruction, 
and I began to feel what a fool I had been, and 
longed to get away, but there the brute stood, 
with his stem tucked under him, and grinning 
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like a fiend. Whilst in this horrid predica- 
ment I heard the lady call the hound ; he 
turned his head as if ahout to leave me, then 
he began to bark and tear the tree with his 
teeth. The noise which the animal made 
soon brought her to my rescue. ' Lewis, 
Lewis,' she exclaimed, * down, down.' The 
hound went to her, and thrust his long nose 
into her delicate white hand ; she then beheld 
my awkward position, and burst out into a 
merry laugh. ^ Well,' thought I, * this is better 
than if she had been offended at my intrusion, 
if I do look ridiculous.' * Mr. Dodo,' said she, 
^ I am afraid I shall not be able to get the 
hound far away from you, as he has set his 
mind on devouring you, I believe, and no one 
takes him out but myself.' * By Jove,' thought 
I, ^ this is rather cool ;' but summoning up 
courage I said, ' How can I get away — I am in 
a great hurry.' ' Oh, I am sorry,' said she ; 
* but is it usual for gentlemen to climb trees 
when they are in a hurry ? but I suppose you 
have been bird-nesting ;' and she looked at me 
with an arch smile. ^ Yes, mademoiselle, I am 
quite a bird fancier.' ' But not a dog fancier,' 
she replied. ^ You are right,' said I, ' that dog 
is the most savage brute I ever saw.' ' Do you 
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hear him, Lewis,' said she, as her arms were 
thrown round the dogs neck. The animal 
looked up at her, wagged his tail, then looked 
at me, and uttered a low growl, as much as to 
say * 111 grab him yet' * There,' said she, un- 
loosing a scarf that was wound round her waist, 
* I will tie him, Mr. Dodo, to this heavy rustic 
chair, whilst you drop from the tree, and make 
your escape.' ' Do, pray,' replied I, * a thou- 
sand thanks.' ' There, there,' said she, * now 
he is fast; make haste — away, away!' I 
quickly dropped from tlie tree, and ran as fast 
as my legs would carry me ; and as I turned 
and looked I saw the hound tearing away like 
a wild horse, and dragging the huge seat after 
him, as well as pulling along my fair liberator, 
who had hold of his collar, and was trying to 
keep him back. I was not long, sir, in gaining 
the road, and never rested until I had fairly 
ensconced myself in Scrofton's surgery." 

Dodo's companion uttered a long drawn sigh. 
He had listened to the narration, and smiled at 
Paul's manner of relating it, who, when he 
spoke of the dog, gave evident signs that he 
had not entirely escaped without the remem- 
brance causing a little trepidation. 

Before Paul Dodo quitted his companion a 
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kind of intimacy had sprung up between the 
young men. Paul had touched on a theme 
that his companion wiUingly listened to ; and 
to hear the residents at the castle spoken of in 
so frank and respectful a manner, created a 
feeling of delight in the bosom of Pauls new 
acquaintance, which was highly congenial to 
the course of friendship. PauVs loquacity had 
increased with the attention which the other 
bestowed in listening to his remarks ; and as 
he drew in large quantities of smoke from the 
weed he was enjoying, and then again emitted 
it through a small aperture in his lips, that he 
had screwed up for the purpose, and sent it 
wreathing up in long curling volumes, he ap- 
peared mightily contented and pleased with 
himself. 

The day was fast declining, and the more 
sombre shades of night were spreading over 
the vast canopy of heaven a mantle of a darker 
hue. Hushed and silent had become the 
twitterings of the sparrows, and the warbling 
of the lark had long ago ceased ; the last long 
strings of straggling rooks had wended their 
late flight, and sought their quiet rest. In 
many of the houses in the villages lights now 
glimmered, and the night had fairly set in. 
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Still it was a sweet calm clear night, and the 
silence of the two . individuals was only inter- 
rupted by Paul exclaiming — 

" This is Doctor Scrofton s, I will bid you 
good night, with many thanks for your company 
and excellent cigar." 

« Pray do not mention any such thing, sir," 
said Pauls late companion ; " I perhaps may 
have a favour to ask of you, some day, and I 
have enjoyed your companionship, pray accept 
these before you go," and he thrust into Paul s 
hand a bundle of cigars. 

" Really, I shall be robbing you." 

" Not at all, adieu ;" so saying the stranger 
walked away, leaving Paul Dodo on Dr. Scrof- 
ton*s surgery door steps, looking mightily puzzled 
betwixt weighing the propriety of accepting 
the cigars as a present from a stranger, and 
anticipating the enjoyment he would have in 
inhaling the fragrance of their excellence. 

At length, as he lifted the latch to enter, he 
thrust the bundle to his nose, gave a long sniff, 
and gazing at them with a true connoissieur s 
deUght, he muttered, " ye beauties, I will put 
you under lock and key ; for, should Captain 
Bumpo once lay eyes on you, devil a taste 
would Paul Dodo have of your deliciousness." 

M 
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The person who had thus parted from Paul 
Dodo was Claud Wilford, and he too weighed 
over in his mind what his late companion had 
told him relative to the inmates of the neigh- 
bouring castle. He knew at once that it was 
Imogene Conningsby and her father that Paul 
alluded to ; and when he remembered Paid s 
conjecture as to her engagement with some 
foreign prince, it immediately struck him that 
it could be no other than his friend the count. 
He felt extremely unhappy at the idea, and 
resolved, if possible, that night to endeavour to 
see Imogene. Circumstances might perhaps 
favour his attempt, and he longed to learn 
the feelings which Imogene entertained towards 
him. 

To go boldly to her father, declare his love, 
and ask his sanction to pay his court to her, 
would be an act of presumption that, in his 
present position, would astonish the baron, 
cause him to look upon him as an adventurer, 
and, beyond doubt,, procure him an instant dis- 
missal. He therefore, as heretofore, decided to 
rely upon chance to favour his endeavours, and 
avoid letting the baron know his intentions 
until more favourable events had enabled him 
to attain a better position than that in which 
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fortune had for the present placed him. With 
this resolution he entered the Star and Garter 
Hotel, where he had previously ordered a sailor 
to wait upon him with what things he might 
require from the schooner. 



CHAPTER XXIII* 



" She loves — ^bnt knows not whom she loves, 
Nor what his race, nor whence he came — 
like one who meets, in Indian groves. 
Some beanteous bird without a name." 

LdUa Boifkh, 



DuNGARioN Castle was of modern construction, 
and its white battlements, although strictly in 
unison with the other portions of the building, 
were evidently arranged for effect and taste 
rather than defence. On the west side no bat- 
tlements were to be seen, as this portion was 
bounded by a large sheet of water, forming a 
lake of considerable dimensions, which stretched 
along the whole extent of the building on this 
side, and also far beyond. A long terrace with 
stone balustrades, approachable at either end 
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by long wide steps, formed a promenade looking 
directly on the waters of the lake. Several 
rooms opened their windows on this terrace. 
Here and there, between the windows, were 
grouped stands of exotic plants and trees ; pro- 
tected as the situation was from the north and 
east winds by a range of high hills extending 
far away, it was scarcely ever exposed to the 
keener blasts of the climate, and advantage had 
been taken of the sheltered spot, and now 
bloomed in full luxuriance the purple heath, the 
fuchsia, and the cactus with its thousand flowers, 
the white Persian rose and Indian jessamine, 
blending their colours and their foliage with a 
hundred other rare plants, forming a flowery 
dell, and making this long terrace a favourite 
resort of the present inhabitants of the castle. 

Here it was that Baron Conningsby, the exile 
from his native land, would spend much of his 
time. He loved to walk on the long terrace, 
and look out on the waters, to watch the rip- 
pling of the miniature waves and the leaping of 
the sportive fish. Sometimes, too, he would 
be tempted to allow himself a sail in the skiff 
that now lay anchored at the foot of the steps 
leading to the water s edge, about mid-way in 
the terrace. It was here, too, with Imogene, 
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that he indulged in relating to her the scenes 
of other days — the sports of his youth — the 
scenes and dangers of his soldier s career ; and 
Imogene would listen with a childlike simplicity, 
for she dearly loved her father ; but when he 
alluded to his soldiers Hfe, faint though it 
would be, yet there still was a blush upon her 
peachy cheeks — she knew not why, but still 
she thought of one of whom she had known 
but little, but whose image had never left her 
memory, and in her dreams she fancied they 
had met before in many a guise, and still would 
meet again ; she felt that it was destined she 
should know more of him, but still she knew 
not whom he really was, and all her hopes 
would fade away. 

Imogene had selected one of those rooms on 
the western side of the castle, facing the lake, 
for her boudoir, a^oining which was her sleep- 
ing room, and whither she, accompanied by her 
maid, had retired after the close of the day. 
After giving some instructions to her maidj 
Imogene dismissed her for the night. Being 
now quite alone, she proceeded to the front 
room, opened the casement, and stepped out 
upon the terrace. The moon had risen and 
now shone most gloriously on the still, calm 
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waters of the lake. Stepping midway on the 
terrace, she first looked around, then moving a 
step or two forward, rested her arm on the stone 
balustrades and cast a searching glance over 
the lake. There, in a half-reclining attitude, 
stood this isolated being, cut ofi" as it were from 
the world, by duty and true affection for her 
father. Bred up in the lap of luxury, and 
fondled from her infancy with all the ardent 
affections a doting parent could bestow, ming- 
ling as she had in the most fashionable and 
polished society, and coming out scatheless 
from its hypocritical contaminations, a proof 
was afforded, beyond all refutation, of the purity 
of her soul, the innocence of her heart. And 
Imogene stood musing on the scene, like a 
fairy spirit in a vestal robe. As she leant 
against the barriers, many were the thoughts 
that arose to her imaginfiition, and flashed Hke 
lightning through her elcited fancy. 

Wearied at length with the oppression of her 
mind, she felt inclined to sleep, and gathering 
her scarf mdre closely round her shoulders, she 
re-entered h^r room. No sooner was she there 
than, seating herself on a couch, she leant her 
head on its cushion, and gave y^ay to her sorrow 
in tears. Sleep, dreamy soother of the soul, 
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came to her relief, and Imogene slept in 
heavenly repose. The night wind wafted in, 
but not in boisterous gusts; it was Uke the 
zephyr of an eastern clime, a cooling draught of 
sweet and bracing air that kissed the maiden s 
babe-hke lips, to fan the life that lay therein. 

And quick and rapid danced on the waters 
of the silvery lake a frail light bark; it skimmed 
the waters like a wild seamew; with every 
stroke it flew, and rapidly it neared the spot 
it sought — then gliding 'neath the shadow of 
the walls, it ceased to move. There was a 
light through yonder window, broke upon the 
sight of him who steered the little craft, and 
now, as he laid aside the paddle of his canoe, 
he seized a small harp that lay in the bottom 
of the little vessel; striking the chords with the 
master hand of one whose soul mingled with 
the melody of his song, he so blended the 
liquid tones of the instrument with his own 
sweet voice, that, as the floating strains of 
those divine sounds fell upon the ear of the 
slumberer, she murmured in her sleep, then 
waking with a start, cried " surely 'tis not all 
a dream" — she paused a moment to collect her 
wandering thoughts, then snatching up her 
scarf, hastened on the balcony. Excess of 
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delight had thrilled through her heart, and 
awakened in her bosom blissful emotions; it 
had excited her chaste and delicate frame, and 
as she wiped the tears of joy that still like 
drops of heavenly dew stole forth, she listened 
in breathless agitation. Again she looked 
around, and the moon still shone forth and 
illumined the heavens ; the brilliant hues' of 
the variegated plants ranged along the terrace 
were not discernible, but still the dark foliage 
of those gorgeous trees stood out in the deep- 
ened shadows of the night, and formed a bold 
relievo to the white walls of the castle. Breath- 
lessly stood Imogene, and as the stillness of all 
around awakened her to a sense of loneliness, 
she heard the beatings of her palpitating heart. 
With a feeling of giddiness that shot through 
her fragile body she felt a faintness creeping 
over her, and catching at the branches of a vine 
whose spreading boughs had entwined them- 
selves over the trellis-work around, she sup- 
ported herself. Then again arose upon the 
stillness of night the solemn sounds of the 
harp. Its plaintive tones spoke as from the 
depths of the silvery lake, and as the melancholy 
strain wafted through the air, the minstrel ap- 
peared to bring out the sounds of the instrument 
M 2 
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as if shadowing forth the feelings of his own 
bosom. There was a pause, and Imogene 
recovering from her transitory weakness, was 
in a tumult of perplexity, whether or not she 
should discover herself. It was he for whom 
she had so often passed a restless hour; she 
had learnt his troubles and his trials — those 
bitters of adversity — he was a wanderer, and 
she often prayed that some fortuitous event 
would throw him upon the world with which 
he was born to mingle. Yes, she hoped that, 
instead of the feeling of pitying sympathy which 
had sprung up in her bosom, the bright hopes 
of being able to succour, to help him in whom 
her heart denied not that she felt an interest — 
she might live to see him in a position worthy 
of his virtuous mind. 

Few had been the times they had met — he 
had not deigned to breathe one word of love to 
her, then why hesitate to meet him now? — but 
then the hour. There is a spell that darkness 
adds, that draws the shadows of its canopy 
in closer folds around those who seek its sable 
mantle. There is a yellow halo round the 
moon that laughs at fancied coolness in those 
beings who seek its light and secrecy, but 
Imogene knew it not. 
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Again the strain was changed — it was a ballad 
that the minstrel sung — an ancient lay that 
spoke of olden times and happier hours gone by 
— every feeling was portrayed in the impassioned 
voice of him who now warbled forth his song — 
now high, now low — his mellow voice swept 
along the high walls of the castle and danced 
on the surface of the lake beneath. 

Imogene now stole softly forward ; she per- 
ceived a figure seated in a small boat, that was 
now drifting slowly away from where she stood, 
near the steps that led to tlie water's edge ; she 
was concealed by the shadow of the castle, and 
when the boat was becoming more indistinct 
as it floated away, and the minstrel came to the 
concluding words of his song, she could no 
longer restrain her emotions, but, standing on 
the topmost step, she wrung her hands and 
murmured " he is gone — for ever gone 1" 

Lightning hurled from the heavens could not 
have caused a more vivid streak of light to leave 
its trail upon the waters than the keel of the 
light canoe, as like an arrow glancing through 
the lake, it flew to the spot where Imogene 
stood. 

Scarcely had the canoe reached the landing 
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place, when its occupant sprang upon the steps, 
and rushing up to where the idol of his soul 
stood, suflFused with blushes, he knelt down 
and pressed his lips to her hand. 

" Kneel not to me, Claud Wilford," said she, 
in a voice of trembling sweetness, " for, whilst 
Imogene Conningsby prays for the welfare of a 
wanderer, she cannot forget that humble adora- 
tion is due only to her God." 

Claud Wilford, happy as he felt, was aston- 
ished at the solemnity of these words, uttered 
by so young and fair a being ; he then felt that 
he stood in the presence of one who blended 
with her thoughts the divine inspiration of a 
more ideal being, a heavenly confidence, and 
his heart clung to this object of his adoration 
with as pure a love as ever breathed within the 
breast of man. 

^' And is it thus," said he, " we meet, after 
so long a separation ; but I have no right to be 
here. I will be gone, fair Imogene. I love 
you nought the less. By chance I heard of 
your being here, and Claud Wilford could not 
sleep until he had endeavoured once more to 
behold her who occupies his hourly thoughts, 
one who is to him as some bright star, bursting 
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from out the darkest clouds of night, to guide 
the friendless mariner." 

" Would that I could be so," said Imogene. 

" Nay, idol of my heart, thou art. In thy 
presence my soul seems ennobled, and pants to 
burst forth in some mighty path that leads to 
fame. Oh ! that I could carve myself a name un- 
blemished by a spot; then would the wanderer 
thou dost now behold kneel at thy feet, and, if 
thou would st then condescend to grace him 
with a smile" — 

" Hush I I heard a sound." 

" It is but the rippling of the waves, the 
silvery waves that glide beneath my bark — 
draw not that hand away, dear Imogene, when- 
e er I press it to my lips *tis balm cast on my 
troubled spirit." 

" We are alone." 

" I know it well, dear angel of this cold bleak 
earth. And should'st thou fear to be alone 
with me ? Would I not guard thee with my 
life — and happy should I be to shed my blood in 
thy defence. Ohl oft in the sadness of a 
twilight hour, alone I ve wandered in some 
soUtary spot and pictured all the past — the 
dreary hours, and days, and weeks, and months, 
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when with the world I struggled hard — and I 
have prayed. Then would I think thou slept, 
blest with peace and innocence ; and as the 
angels hovered round thy bed, they soothed thy 
slumbers with a bright halo, and shed a lustre 
on thy beauteous brow." 

*' I must away I" 

" Oh I fly not, dearest Imogene ; the moon is 
at its full, and is not sparing of its mellow hght; 
then stay and tell me all thy cares ; confide in 
me, and let me share thy miseries and happi- 
ness, and I will weep with thee, or laugh with 
thee, and we will blend our sympathies." 

" It is a beauteous night." 

'* It is a heavenly night, and soft and sooth- 
ing is the balmy atmosphere ; but still, come 
night, come day, there is a yet more heavenly 
orb, that casts both night and day into oblivion 
— 'tis not the moon, 'tis not the stars, 'tis not 
waters or the vapory mists." 

" What can it be ?" 

" Sweet Imogene, thou canst not guess — the 
fairest lilies of the valley are as nought in com- 
parison — the mighty forests and the rugged 
glen can of all be seen ; and even lightning, 
witli its forked and liquid fire, is nought to this 
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— 'tis woman's love — 'tis but the bridal vesture 
of a fancy, wild, not compassable by the world 
— man may love, but woman's love is far apart 
from all beside — it is" — 

" 'Tis growing late, and thou art weary." 
" Could I be weary whilst with thee, fair 
Imogene ? The moments fly too fast; to be with 
thee gives me new life, it adds a spirit to my 
heart, it breathes a hope. Oh 1 noble girl, I 
feel thou hast done much to Usten to my words ; 
but for a moment bid me live on in hope that 
I may see a brighter day ; let me but whisper 
to my heart ' fear not, but onward push thy 
sad career,' and I shall live. Bid me now for- 
get, and I am wrapt in the mantle of despair 
and agony. There, far away, arise the first 
streaks of dawn, and thou soon must hie away ; 
now let me take one last and farewell kiss, and 
bid thee an adieu." 

Like the mellowed tints of roseate light, Imo- 
gene's cheek was for a moment suffused with 
crimson; then, as Claud Wilford kissed her lips, 
he saw a tear stand in her eye — he kissed that 
tear away. His feelings were too intense to 
say many words at parting, but calling upon 
heaven to watch and guard her whom he had 
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SO strangely met, and whom he so dearly loved, 
he retired to his canoe. For a moment he 
lingered, turned and beheld the lovely form he 
had so recently parted from, re-entering the 
castle from the terrace — she waved her hand, 
and the next moment she was lost to view. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



" Oh Love ! what is it in this world of ours 
Which makes it fatal to be loved ? Ah why 
With cypress branches hast thou wreathed thy bowers 
And made thy best interpreter a sigh ?" 

Byron, 



In the hotel before alluded to, now sat Claud 
Wilford at his morning meal ; before him were 
placed dishes of smoking ham, eggs, and hot 
rolls, fish, game, and honey ; on the sideboard 
stood several bottles of choice wines — there 
was the claret of Bourdeaux, and wine from 
the banks of the Rhine. His vessel sported 
the pennant of an earl, and he was treated as 
a lord, still the luxurious repast failed to give 
him the least gratification ; he discarded them 
all, and sat listlessly before a cup of chocolate. 
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He had already executed the commission 
Count Huron had intrusted him with, and had 
touched at the harbour where his vessel now 
lay, with the intention of passing one more 
night upon his fatherland, ere he bid adieu to 
it for ever. 

The preceding evenings adventure had 
brought to his recollection the sunny days of 
boyhood's happy dreams, and made him listless 
and impatient with himself. Notwithstanding 
his irritation, which was every moment increas- 
ing, he felt a degree of happiness in having so 
unexpectedly and so recently seen Imogene, 
and breathed to her his love, the devotion of 
his heart; and in those sweet low sighs he 
read the reciprocity of the feelings of her virgin 
heart — the responsive silence which speaks far 
more than words, however eloquent. Then 
again, he blamed himself for not obtaining her 
consent to write ; then he determined to write, 
as if the placing of words upon paper would 
strengthen the feelings of one who really loves. 
Oh, Claud, Claud, you know not that when a 
woman truly loves, no words in characters, 
however large, confirming the vows of him 
once given, can strengthen that feeling — ^you 
know not the constancy of woman s undying love. 
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Summoning the waiter, he ordered paper 
and pens, and then dashed off the following : — 

** Ever my Beloved, 

** Let me but write to you when I am far away. Few, 
few have been the times that we have met, but in those 
sweet yet fleeting moments have I not seen the being of 
my imagination, that for years h£is haunted my spirit in 
those pure and untainted moments of the ideality of my 
soul, the ministering spirit of my reveries. Should I still 
have to wander through the world, to combat with lifers 
stormy billows, thou wilt ever be the same to me. Thou 
hast shed a lustre on my brow, and stamped a spirit on 
my soul — ^thou wouldst not bar my thoughts, dear Imogene, 
for those of the poorest slave are free. May I not think on 
thy fair form, attempt the intonation of thy voice, and 
laugh or weep in vacant revelry. 

*' If I could rest, and you could tell me all the past was 
but a dream, a wild delirium, a token of sublimer bhss, to 
take place in another world, then I might be as other men, 
and seek the social ties of fellowship. Then I might meet 
some fair form whose liquid eyes would speak of love, and 
seek to win her smiles, if I could feel I had a heart that 
could respond to the deep whisperings of her soul. I can 
do this when the hawk pairs with the dove. 

** Sweet Imogene, I know not even now my destiny, and 
could I hover round the soil wherever you tread, I could 
be happy — ^there is no chance of this. If thou hadst not 
listened to my song, I would have sought some land on 
which I had not moved — I would have sought a home 
amongst the red skinned tribes in the far west — ^I would 
have mounted the fleetest horses of the wild Mohawks, 
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and scoured the prairies as the wind. I would have listened 

to the warblings of the dark haired daughters of my brother 

warriors, and bowed to their voluptuous forms and wily 

smiles, but my heart would have been sad. Then, no 

longer able to bear the wild conflicting passions of my 

heaving breast, I would have flown through the wild forests 

to seek some quiet spot amidst the wilderness, where none 

had trod, and listen to the echoes of my bursting heart ; 

and when I heard the neighing of my wild mustang, my 

spirit would grow calm, for I should hear in far off lands a 

voice the zephyrs waft along, for there is unity in hearts 

apart, that distance cannot quell or time destroy, and then 

one thought of her I love, and back to savage life again. 

" I must away from hence, but I shall think of thee 

always and for ever — adieu, farewell; may thy days be one 

continued time of happiness, and when at night thou seek- 

est repose, may it be undisturbed by the fitfiil imaginations 

of thy fervid spirit ; may thy slumbers be sweet, and the 

zephyrs floating round thy brow add further beauty to 

thy unsuUied loveliness. 

•' Thine, 

" Claud." 

Claud Wilford had just dispatched the letter, 
and was pacing up and down the apartment, 
with varying hopes and fears as to the manner 
in which it would be received, and various sen- 
tences that he had written not coming clearly 
to his recollection, the whole letter, eloquent 
as it really was, appeared to be a vile concoc- 
tion of ideas he never intended to utter ; with 
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all his endeavours to recollect what he had 
written, he remembered only but some few 
disjointed sentences ; he was getting quite 
frantic at having thus, as he imagined, been so 
foolish, when, had he remained passive until 
another opportunity had occurred for his again 
meeting Imogene, on whom he now doted with 
a fondness only surpassed by actual delirium, 
he might have rested contented, or at least 
found he had no cause for disturbing the 
tranquillity of his thoughts. He had still time 
to overtake the messenger, who was mounted, 
and whom he bid hasten on his errand ; but 
then, again, he had a horse to procure. He 
abandoned the idea; then giving vent to a 
tumult of emotions, he threw himself down on 
the couch, and buried his face in his hands, 
and a review of his career and unsettled wan- 
derings passed in his mind in panoramic order. 
And why was he lingering here, making 
himself miserable ? It was foreign to his nature 
to give way, and he aroused himself, settled 
with his landlord, and departed for his vessel ; 
his boatswain followed with his baggage. Two 
sailors were in the schooner s boat, lying on 
their oars, near the beach; with two strokes 
the little skiff was run high and dry on the 
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sands ; the boatswain ran before Claud and 
deposited his burthen ; the three tars then in 
the boat stood ready immediately to shove her 
off, and, as Claud stepped into the boat, she 
at once glided into deep water, and the men 
were ready to obey orders. 

" To the schooner," said Claud, in a tone of 
impatient wildness; and the boat shot away 
towards the ship with great speed. 

Claud sprang on deck, then giving his orders, 
he took the helm — each snowy sail gracefully 
unfurled itself to the breeze. As he glanced 
towards the shore, he beheld the hills which he 
had traversed with Paul Dodo, and smiled when 
he thought of that poor fellow s quaintness. 
Then, as the schooner sped swiftly on, there 
came to view the tall and jutting cliffs that 
overlooked the bay, and as he neared it on 
rounding the promontory, he beheld the figure 
of a female who appeared to be standing on 
the very verge of the precipitous and dangerous 
looking rock that overhung the sea; leaving 
the helm, and snatching up his glass, he could 
distinctly discern her intently watching his 
vessel. The wind kissed her cheeks and threw 
back her long waving hair. Beside her stood 
a large dog, and as she looked down on the 
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ocean from the high rock on which she stood, 
and waved an adieu, she appeared like one of 
the prophetic Norse godesses invoking the 
elements, in days of yore ; but oh 1 more lovely 
far. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



" speak to me no more ; 



These words like daggers enter in mine ears." 

Shakspeare. 



Time sped on, and with it came many changes; 
even as the seasons course each other in quick 
succession, so follow many vicissitudes that 
occur in man s chequered career. And now, 
within No. 5, Rue d'Artois, where the reader 
must once more accompany us, there had been 
a change. A tepid obloquy rested on the man- 
sion, and cast a gloom throughout its walls; 
its occupier no longer stood forth with vaunted 
indiflference amidst the many scenes of profli- 
gacy and debauch. No longer was he the 
flattered individual amongst the set with whom 
he had associated ; they even had turned their 
backs upon the spendthrift, and deserted him ; 
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not one of those who had humiliated themselves 
to him, in order the more easily to assist in 
carrying out their plans of possessing them- 
selves of his money, and leading him on to 
certain ruin, ever now approached his door. 
No, he had fallen an easy victim to their un- 
principled schemes, and now no longer having 
money to lose, was left by them in disdain. He 
had chosen to pursue a gamblers path to 
increase his ill-gotten wealth, and failed in his 
endeavours — a common lot, but still it is what 
thousands do. 

No longer within that mansion burned the 
brilliant lights, nor was heard the laugh of 
guests, elated with the generous wine, but all 
was hushed. Is there not a solemnity in the 
very tread of those who wander in a house of 
woe? Is there not a cold and dreaded look 
of all who visit such a spot ? There is ; and 
such was here. 

Monsieur Melpomene was lying on his dying 
bed. Alas ! how painful it is to ponder on 
such solemn scenes ; it makes one shudder at 
the very thought that we must some time die. 
But, when our time does come, let it be when 
we are prepared ; let it be when we feel life 
slowly ebbing from our fragile frames, and see a 

N 
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vapoury mist hanging o'er our heads, with angels 
whispering in our ears, and fancy that they sing 
of our eternity in brighter realms, where no 
cares are known ; let us bask off in the never- 
ending never-waking dream, without one pang 
of keen remorse to make us struggle with death's 
grim power, and wrestle with Omnipotence. 

On a bed in a large room in this house lay 
Monsieur Melpomene ; beside him, on a table, 
stood a lamp, that sent forth its sickly light; 
brightly though it burned, it cast a shadow on 
the sufferer s pale face sufficient for a beholder 
to see portrayed the ghastly features of the 
dying man. Resting on the bed, sat the phy- 
sician ; in one hand he held a watch, by which 
he was counting the feeble pulsations ; in the 
other, the hand of his patient, whose head 
rested on the downy pillow, and watched his 
medical attendant with a languid but still in- 
tent look. Slowly and carefully the doctor 
placed the hand of his patient in its former 
position, then sat as if in thought; it was a 
gloomy picture to behold the two, and a cold 
perspiration rose to the forehead of the haggard 
sufferer, who thus broke the silence : — 

'' How do you find me, doctor?" 

" Hush !" said the physician, " pray do not 
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speak, every word curtails the fleeting moments 
that you have to live." 

"My God, my Godl" exclaimed Monsieur 
Melpomene, " am I then so near my end ? Not 
no, I am too strong yet to die, see here," and 
the feeble man tried to raise himself. 

The physician gently replaced the clothes 
that he had thus disturbed by his struggle to 
rise. 

" Calm yourself," said he, " I would that you 
should sleep;" so saying, he poured out from a 
phial a red liquid, and held it to his patient s 
Ups, who drank it off. 

" There now, doctor, I am really better, I 
shall deceive you yet, and get well." The phy- 
sician for a moment raised his eyes towards 
heaven, and clasped his hands together ; then 
looking on the pale features that were so close 
to him, said — 

" Never — make thy peace with God ; thy 
days were numbered long ere this ; but still it 
may be hours ere thy spirit leaves its earthly 
tenement, and all that mortal aid can now avail 
thee, rests not with the doctor s craft ; but still 
a holy man may give thee consolation, and per- 
haps ease thy troubled conscience and sooth thy 
dying moments — do not speak, a deep drawn 
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breath might be thy last ; what would'st thou 
have me do?" Tears poured down Monsieur 
Melpomene's face — he groaned aloud; a feeL- 
"ing of repentance had suddenly sprung up in 
his breast ; he closed his eyes. The physician 
moved gently away, and was retiring. 

" Stay," whispered the suflFerer, " is there no 
hope, if we repent and forgive all our enemies, 
doctor?" 

" There is." For a moment the sufferers 
eyes sparkled. 

" Ah ! doctor, I have been a great sinner, 
but I have injured one man more than all be- 
sides ; oh ! that I could see him once again 
before I die, to hear him say he has forgiven 
me ; but no, it cannot be ; he is — I know not 
where." 

"Who is he?" 

*' You know him not. Ah ! Sir Richard 
Montague," said the sufferer, raising his eyes 
towards heaven, " would'st thou forgive me on 
my dying bed, and take a load of agony from 
off my bleeding heart." 

" I must leave you to compose yourself," said 
his friend, and not giving his patient time to 
reply, the physician withdrew. 

Oh I it is a dreadful hour, when that hour is 
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the last of one of the twenty-four of which 
our life is meted out; but still, so near his 
end, the gambler slumbered — that last hour was 
fast approaching. 

Beside the table on which stood the lamp 
in Monsieur Melpomene's chamber, sat an 
individual ; he was dressed in the Oriental cos- 
tume ; around his waist, and^ encircling the 
wide white folds of his dress, was an em- 
broidered girdle; his hair was woolly, Uke a 
Nubian's, and his face was black. He had 
placed a shade of gauze over the lamp, that 
made it shed a more subdued light upon the 
objects around ; he sat in a devout attitude, 
and his whole attention appeared taken up by 
the sacred volume he was perusing. Now and 
then he cast his eyes towards the slumberer. 
Several hours had he been thus occupied, 
when Monsieur Melpomene awoke; their glances 
met. 

" What !" exclaimed Melpomene, " Atha- 
basca, thou here ? wretch ! wherefore hast thou 
come to gall me on my dying bed, to remind me 
that thou art the thief that robbed me of my 
wealth, the treasures I had stored; 'twas from 
the time I first beheld that swarthy visage that 
my downfall seemed to date. Ah! stay but 
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here until I raise my voice, and have thee cap- 
tured, put in irons, tried, condemned, and 
hanged ; and when I see thy carcase swinging 
in the air a prey for carrion, I will join my 
voice with the croaking of the raven's that would 
feast upon thy bloody form — what, ho I without," 

The Nubian, during this harangue, sat im- 
moveable as a slatue ; not a muscle moved in 
his whole body, and, but for his respiration, 
appeared but as the sable oflFspring of the night 
wrought in the form of man, immoveable ; but 
when Monsieur Melpomene had quite con- 
cluded, he rose from his seat and stood beside 
the bed, and holding up his finger — 

'' Hush," said he, " raise not your voice, vain 
man, but listen now to one whom you have 
wronged." 

" Ha ! dost thou speak ? thou cursed dog, thy 
silence was but feigned, then, after all. Slave, 
thou hast played a subtle part, my curse be on 
thy soul." 

" Curse not, your hours are few, and perhaps 
each moment tolls your parting knell. There 
was a time when you were once my friend — at 
least I thought you to be such — alas 1 it was 
not so." 

Monsieur Melpomene stared in wonderment, 
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his eyeballs glared, the whole power of his 
hatred was depicted in his death-like face, and 
his ajBFrighted ghastly looks were dreadful to 
behold. 

" Yes," continued the Nubian, with a qui- 
vering voice, which the remembrance of some 
past scene appeared to fill with emotion, " there 
was a time my heart was young, and I was 
happy with myself and all around — I had a 
chosen friend, who knew that I enjoyed that 
heavenly bliss, that ideal fancy of the heart — 
supreme beyond all other joys — a woman's love. 
Who was the object of my love, Trevanion, 
thou perhaps can guess; on her I rested all 
my hopes. We parted — I, to travel for a time, 
and dream of her when far away. A scorpion 
lay hidden in my path — I knew it not Tre- 
vanion. Wretched man, the day of retribution 
now is come ; here, before thee, in thy dying 
hour, I lay my letters to the object of my love, 
and her replies, stayed by your guilty hand, 
that I, as a Nubian, robbed you of; they were 
my own, I took them. Oh, monster that thou 
hast been, to rob me of the spring of life, and 
doom me scarce to taste the joys of man. Be- 
hold in me the friend that thou didst rob, to 
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gratify thy villiany;" and, whilst uttering these 
words, Athabasca tore oflFhis mask and disguise. 

" Montague ! Sir Richard Montague !" screamed 
the wretched sufferer, " dost thou appear to gall 
me in my dying hour?" then falling back from 
his endeavours to rise, his head fell heavily upon 
the pillow, a guttural sound issued from his 
throat, followed by a stream of blood, which 
every convulsive shudder cast forth with in- 
creased violence ; a faint tremour passed 
throughout his body, and all was over, Mr. 
Trevanion, the pseudo Melpomene, was no 
more. A victim to his own folly, he had per- 
ished by the hand of the duelist, his lungs 
perforated by a pistol ball, in a foreign land, 
with none to mourn his loss. 

The hand of retribution sought its victim 
not in vain. 

On leaving the house of Monsieur Melpomene, 
Count Huron, the Sir Richard Montague of 
other days, wandered forth beyond the barriers 
of Paris ; he had witnessed, but not without 
being greatly moved, the last dying agonies of 
a fellow creature who had been a former, but a 
treacherous friend — a man whom he despised; 
he nevertheless bore him no malice — no hatred. 
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He who had learnt to look down upon the 
world, behold its thousands of mimic actors, 
and view them but as shadows of the mind s 
creation, had learned philosophically not only 
how to control his own wild passions, but 
to feed his soul with pleasurable thoughts in 
studying nature's wisest laws. He too, Uke 
many, in his time had been a dreamer, and 
allowed his imagination to wander in the ideal 
realms of fancied happiness.; and as the cool 
night air met his cheeks and braced his frame, 
he felt invigorated, and strode forth far into 
the open country. His thoughts reverted to 
other scenes — he gazed, and beheld the hea- 
vens illumined by a million stars. It was a 
lovely night; and, as the exertion diffused a 
glow of healthful feeling through his body, he 
felt that Paris and all its late hours and effe- 
minate habits and luxuriance, had not quite 
stolen the vigour he had acquired by travel 
and his arduous pursuits — it was the same 
feeling he had often experienced whilst in 
pursuit of the buffalo and bison on the wild 
and extensive prairies of the western world; 
then, as he allowed his mind to dwell upon 
the scenes of the chase of those wild animals, 
and of his Indian companions, flying through 
n2 
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the wilderness on their reclaimed horses, whose 
mien and symmetry alone formed an object wor- 
thy of a studied thought, whilst mingling their 
wild cries with the neighing of their steeds 
and the bellowing of the herds, he longed once 
more to be amongst these tribes, to fly from 
civilized life, leave behind him all the wealth 
he owned, and care not for its luxuries, and 
once again mingle with the children of the 
desert, and breathe the freedom of the wilder- 
ness. Then, again, when he thought how 
already his wealth had accumulated, he turned 
his thoughts to the best mode of using it for 
the advantage of others — he would build a 
church, and endow it; but, again, when he 
thought of the fuss and parade attendant upon 
every generous act done for the public good in 
his own country — England, he shuddered 
at the thought; to be held up as a pubUc 
benefactor and philanthropist — to be lauded 
by the pubUc, and extolled by the papers, 
was a popularity he scorned. Such things 
as these may suit the vain, the hypocritical, 
and even the wealthy, who seek an absolution 
by their pious gifts, but never would a noble 
heart — a pure good man make known his acts 
of chariliy. 
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Then Count Huron retraced his steps, and 
as the first streaks of dawn broke forth to 
usher in another day, he re-entered his own 
mansion. 



CHAPTEK XXVI. 



** To be, or not to be ? That is the question." 

Shakipeare, 



It will now be necessary to return, and show 
what became of one of the first characters in 
our tale, namely, Mrs. Trevanion. Upon being 
assured of the desertion of her husband, her 
first impulse was to throw herself upon the 
goodness of her uncle, Lord De Roos; but 
when she pictured the stem disapproval he 
had manifested of her conduct in marrying the 
banker, her courage forsook her, and she aban- 
doned the idea. Many had been her friends 
whilst luxury pervaded her household ; since, 
however, her fortunes had fallen, her friends 
had evinced a coldness, and when her reso- 
lution had been made to rely upon her own 
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resources, she repaired to London, and took 
lodgings at a humble but respectable house, 
where no great thoroughfare continued to bring 
its noisy attributes, but in one of those quiet, 
silent streets, which are to be found in the very 
heart of London; she had ample time and 
opportunity for brooding over her unenviable 
ttnd pitiable condition. Husbanding up the 
few pounds she had acquired by the sale of her 
jewels, she found herself possessed of a sum 
sufficient to last her for several months, by 
practising great economy and frugality. 

Morning after morning she wandered forth 
to take her walk in the parks, and consider 
what steps she should adopt to obtain a main- 
tenance when her present resources were ex- 
hausted. Day after day she beheld with 
anguish her funds gradually decrease, and 
shuddered to think that the time would shortly 
arrive when these must be exhausted. 

Mrs. Trevanion, on taking lodgings, had 
assumed a different name, and styled her- 
self Lola Raby, representing herself as the 
only child of a poor clergyman who had lately 
died in the country. But even this would have 
been unnecessary with her landlady, a kind- 
hearted woman, who inquired httle about her 
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lodgers, so that they were respectable, con- 
ducted themselves with propriety, and paid 
regularly, and Miss Kaby was received into the 
house as any other stranger might have been. 

Mrs. Dorcas, for so the landlady was called, 
was a widow, and a most exemplary person ; 
her husband had been a pianoforte maker, but 
imfortunately entering into a speculation with 
his savings, and losing a considerable amount, 
he took it to heart, and being somewhat of an 
irritable disposition, which he increased by 
taking too much brandy and water, he had an 
attack of apoplexy, which terminated in his 
demise. His son, who was grown up, followed 
his father s trade, and resided with his mother, 
who, to increase the little income her husband 
left her, now let off lodgings. 

In one of the rooms of Mrs. Dorcas's house 
there was a piano, and Mrs. Dorcas finding 
that her new lodger evinced a taste for music, 
invited her, whenever her other lodgers were 
out, to amuse herself with the instnmient. 
This was a source of great delight to poor Lola 
Raby, as we must henceforth call Mrs. Tre- 
vanion, and many were the hours she passed 
at the piano. 

As time wore away, the anxiety of Lola Raby 
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was worked into despair. One by one her 
trinkets, though valuable, and many of them 
the souvenirs from former friends, were dis- 
posed of, and the money had nearly become 
exhausted in paying for her lodgings, food, and 
clothes, and soon would come the time when 
she would be forced to leave her humble lodg- 
ings, and obtain a living in the best way she 
could, unless she once more humbled herself, 
and claimed assistance from her proud uncle. 
But, when she reflected, that once, and but 
once only, she had beheld him since her deser- 
tion, in his carriage, in Hyde Park, during one 
of her morning walks, and his look of recogni- 
tion was only followed by his more hastily 
driving on, she no more looked upon him as 
one on whom she had a claim through affinity, 
and stifled the feelings that had partially de- 
termined her to seek his aid. And now, as she 
sat within her scantily furnished room, she felt 
a loneliness she had never felt before; her 
spirits which had hitherto buoyed her up, were 
giving way — what a contrast to the position 
she was once in, when she resided at the fairy- 
like abode with her aged relative, previous to 
her marriage, where, when she strolled amidst 
the splendid walks, and watched the rippling 
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of the tiny brook, and paused beside the waters 
of the foaming cascade, and gave way to the 
wild musings of her imagination, she had felt 
happy; but now she could not bear to recollect 
such scenes, her heart was sad ; she sat down 
and covered her face with her hands, and the 
tears that fast flowed down her cheeks betrayed 
the anguish of her heart — she reviewed the 
past — she thought of her first love, and a sigh 
was the echoing response; and as she dwelt 
for a moment on the thought of him, a sweet 
smile played over her features, in defiance of 
her melancholy mood. Where was he ? poor 
Montague, she wondered ; then, as she pictured 
to herself the man that could claim her as his 
wife, she shuddered at his wickedness, and the 
sweet smile left her lips ; a dark cloud came 
before her visionary thoughts, and as she 
glanced at the future privations, miseries, and 
humiliations that awaited her, she wept again. 
At length drying her tears, a thought struck 
her — she would communicate her distress to 
her landlady, and ask her advice. 

It so happened^ that evening, that young 
Dorcas had brought home with him a gentle- 
man, who was the conductor of a series of 
concerts, to look at the piano. As the con- 
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ductor was about purchasing one, and as Lola 
Raby had just made up her mind to see Mrs. 
Dorcas, and was about leaving the room where 
the piano was, the two gentlemen entered. The 
landlady's son apologized for their disturbing 
her, at the same time informed her tliat the 
gentleman was only come to try the piano, and 
would shortly leave the room ; he also begged 
as a favour that she would remain and try the 
instrument, it would probably assist him in dis- 
posing of it. Lola Raby saw no objection to 
comply with this request, and remained. The 
conductor sat himself down and ran his fin- 
gers over the instrument, sounding every note. 

" It is not a bad instrument," said he, " but 
has a very harsh tone." 

"Do you think so?" said young Dorcas; 
" Miss Raby, will you try it ? perhaps you would 
try it, you are a disinterested party." 

Lola Raby was not exactly accustomed to 
this sort of thing, but, as she was about dis- 
closing to Mrs. Dorcas her position, she thought 
it best to oblige her son; she accordingly 
seated herself. After touching the instrument 
with lightness, and thinking for a moment, 
she commenced playing an operatic piece in a 
style that astonished both her listeners. As 
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she proceeded, the sounds seemed to inspire 
the performer, who, without one false note, 
concluded the piece. 

** Bravo 1" exclaimed the conductor, clapping 
his hands, " never heard it played hotter." 

" Accept also my thanks," said Mr. Dorcas, 
" I am sure my friend cannot find fault ynih 
the instrument now. Good morning, Miss 
Kaby," and he retired, leading the conductor 
with him. 

"Well," said the latter, Mr. Melonhead, " I 
will give you thirty-five guineas for the piano, 
it is as much as it is worth, but I want one 
immediately, and it will save me further trou- 
ble looking out." 

" Ah, Mr. Melonhead, it is worth considerably 
more," said young Dorcas, " but if you will give 
me tickets for myself for the season to your 
concerts, it is yours." 

" Well, well, so be it," said the conductor. 
" By-the-by, who is the lady, Dorcas ? she is a 
fine player, upon my word, and would suit us 
admirably ; is she open for an engagement ?" 

" I know not," said Dorcas, " but my mother 
shall inquire and let you know — good night." 

The morrow came, and with it a deeper de- 
pression of the spirit of Lola Eaby, who was 
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summoning up resolution to meet her landlady. 
At length, waiting upon the widow, she unfolded 
her dreaded anticipations. 

" This is very singular," said the widow, " an 
opportunity now offers of trying your fortune. 
Yes, my dear, my son last night was telUng me 
that Mr. Melonhead was so pleased with your 
playing, that he would engage you for his 
concerts." 

"If I had but courage to play before an 
audience, I would accept it," said Lola, " but 
oh I I could never do it." 

" But, my dear, if you consider what will be 
the consequence if you do not, for I see no 
other way of your obtaining an honest live- 
hhood." 

Poor Lola Raby*s heart sunk within her ; the 
word honest, however, decided her. Drawing 
herself up to her full height, and looking again 
for the moment the Miss Ducie of a former 
time — 

" Could you," said she, " suspect me of en- 
deavouring to obtain a living in any way that 
was dishonourable? Ohl Mrs. Dorcas," con- 
tinued she, bursting into tears, " you have been 
wrong, very wrong, in thinking I could con- 
template anything so despicable; but I will 
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take the engagement, and go through the 
ordeal, and perhaps you will allow me to 
remain with you, as I have money to last me 
some time yet." 

Old Mrs. Dorcas was really a kind old lady, 
and felt sorry that her lady lodger was so dis- 
comforted ; she therefore endeavoured to sooth 
her in the best way she could, assuring her 
that she should live with her as long as she 
pleased; but so quaint and sincere was her 
manner of caressing, that Lola Kaby could 
scarcely help laughing, as she cast her eye at 
the old lady ; she managed, however, to smooth 
it down to a smile, and once again her beau- 
tiful but sorrowful countenance assumed its 
accustomed look. 

The following day saw Lola Raby engaged as 
a public performer, by Mr. Melonhead, at a 
salary of two pounds five shillings a week, for the 
season. It was a lowly engagement for one who 
had moved in a more elevated position; but 
Providence ordained it, and beheld the lofty 
head bow with humiliation to the stroke of 
misfortune, and so stayed the tide of adversity. 



CHAPTEK XXYIl. 



" That fatal, that perfidious bark, 



Built i' the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark." 

Milton's Lycidas, 



It was Autumn, when, from the more delicate 
trees the sere and yellow leaves were dropping 
in the woodland dells, whilst the more hardy 
trees were assuming a sterner green, and made 
the variegated foliage assume a more beautiful 
appearance and a mellower tint. The cuckoo 
no longer in the northern climes breathed forth 
his sighing call, and the wood-pigeon and ring- 
doves had collected in large flocks, and moped 
about until the sun shone forth in the fore-part 
of the day, to animate their drooping forms. 
Another year was fast on the decline, and the 
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languidness of the summer months for a time 
had passed away. Claud Wilford no longer 
remained idle, but, through Count Huron's 
influence, had obtained a commission, and been 
serving in the British navy. He had been 
received on board one of his majesty's ships, 
the ArroWy and had met with every kindness 
from her commander. Already, by good for- 
tune, had he obtained his lieutenancy; and now 
that he found a course had been opened to 
him in a profession teeming with novel inci- 
dents, varieties, and dangers, that well suited 
his disposition, he took a delight in his avoca- 
tion, and made it the study of his thoughts. 
Already he had had the good fortune to assist 
in the capture of more than one vessel, had 
witnessed the indomitable courage and bravery 
of the British tars, and wondered not in Britan- 
nia holding sway over the mighty ocean, when 
her bulwarks were manned 'by such hearts of 
oak and priceless valour. He had, some 
time after his entrance in the service, been 
also engaged in the capture of a slaver, off the 
coast of Africa, and beheld with horror the 
desperation with which her lawless crew had 
fought their ship to the last, and the more 
horrible sight of the hold of the miscreant 
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vessel, filled as it was with human beings, stolen 
from their native soil, and doomed to wretched 
slavery, and the sight had filled his heart with 
pity. There lay, amidst the disgusting living 
mass, the poor fainting Negro mother, with 
her hapless infant struggling at her breast, the 
babe that was born on a soil far away. Half 
dying with hunger, and the sufibcating breaths, 
in this dark throng he had beheld sitting and 
lying, in all attitudes, the once brawny, robust 
men, who, but a short time before, had trod 
their native soil free as the wind, unshackled 
as the wild chamois, until captured by their 
cruel traflickers ; but now bowed down by grief, 
in parting from their homes — their all — and 
looking but the wreck of mora noble beings. 

Amidst the chaos, too, of this scene of misery, 
and wishing to screeii their chastity by cluster- 
ing around each other, he had beheld the dark 
skinned virgin Negro girls, dying from their 
agonies of thirst ; and here and there a lifeless 
form, with glaring eye-balls, and tongue lolling 
out, clearly showed their death to have been 
through the worst of all tortures known — a fren- 
zied madness. But the liberation of this horde 
of pitiable creatures had cost the Arrotv much, 
for the slaver, unUke most of those vessels. 
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carried heavy metal, to say nought of the des- 
peration with which her lawless crew had fought, 
and Wilford was amongst the list of wounded. 
Whilst hoarding, cutlas in hand, he had scarcely 
sprung upon the slavers deck when he en- 
countered a Spaniard — he was the captain of 
the lawless crew, and was dressed in a sky-blue 
velvet doublet, slashed with gold down the 
thighs; he also wore a dark velvet jacket, 
looped with cords and shreds of gold, beneath 
which appeared his snow white cambric shirt. 
His long black curls flew back and drooped 
on his shoulders as he sprang to meet Claud 
in the charge ; their weapons met, and as these 
two fiery spirits fought, and their steel sabres 
flashed fire and glittered in the air at each 
rapid stroke and parry, the struggle assumed a 
deadly fierceness, each striving with all his 
skill and energy to slay his antagonist. All 
this took place amidst the battle s wildest cry, 
the crashing of rigging, the firing of musketry, 
the yells and oaths of of the combatants, and 
the British cheers that every now and then 
rang through the air, louder than the general 
uproar, that drowned the murmurs and low 
wailings of the wretched mortals in the hold. 
Claud Wilford felt himself more than matched 
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by the antagonist with whom he had engaged. 
Already had he felt himself slightly wounded, 
but as he exerted all his energy in an over- 
powering eflfort, and was again foiled, he felt 
his strength decreasing, and that he must 
either yield or suflfer himself to be cut down, 
through failing strength. The wound which 
he had already received, and from which 
freely flowed the crimson blood, was adding to 
his exhaustion, but it proved the saviour of 
his life; for, as it trickled on the deck it 
made the footing slippery, and as the Spaniard 
advanced on his receding foe, he slipped; it 
was but for a moment he had lost his guard, but 
that moment proved his destruction, and Claud s 
sabre passed through his body; and, as the 
weapon was withdrawn from its fleshy sheath, 
the Spaniard s hands relaxed their hold, his 
sabre dropped powerless from his grasp, he 
staggered for a moment, and falling heavily 
on his back, he lay a corpse. 

Claud rested for a moment ; he looked around, 
the slave ship had been taken, and as he stood 
contemplating the blood-stained deck, the 
wounded and the dying, he felt a cloud come 
before his eyes, a faintness at his heart — the 
excitement had been too much, coupled with 
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the loss of blood — he reeled and staggered, but 
was saved from falling by two of his own crew, 
who bore him, insensible, into the cabin. 

Some few days after the capture, Wilford was 
enabled to come on deck; he there beheld 
several others that had been wounded in the 
capture of the piratical slave ship ; it was found 
to be one of the largest ever known to be em- 
ployed in the trade, and was supposed to have 
belonged to the French navy. The little ten gun 
frigate it was found had had quite enough to do 
to capture it, and it was determined that as 
many men as could possibly be spared should 
be placed on the captured vessel to take her 
into an African port and get rid of her cargo, 
and to wait for the Arrow at Leghorn. 

Claud prevailed on the commander to give 
him the charge of the condemned vessel ; and 
as he stepped upon her deck, his thoughts 
once more reverted to the home of his fathers, 
and he thought of his noble friend and bene- 
factor, with whom he determined upon the first 
opportunity to communicate. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



it 



Luc. Tranio, since for the great desire I had 
To see fair Padua, nursery of arts, 
I am arrived from fruitful Lomhardj, 
The pleasant garden of Mr Italy.** 

Taming the Shrew* 



In front of the Petti Palace at Florence were 
several persons, who stood admiring the splen- 
did fountains, whose waters were playing in the 
sun s bright rays. 

Amongst these was a group that consisted of 
three individuals — Lord De Roos, whom the 
reader has before been introduced to, his wife, 
and Imogene Conningsby. The latter still re- 
tained all her maiden loveliness ; but, as she 
turned away from gazing on the fountain, and 
glanced upon the clear blue sky, there was a 
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touch of pensiveness portrayed in her fair face 
that told of inward painful thought — and what 
was that ? She stood alone in the wide world, 
and as she looked upon the vaulted heavens, 
she felt assured there rested the spirit of a fond 
departed soul — her fathers. Alas! he, too, 
was gone, the fine old tree was stricken down, 
no sapling sprung from the old stock to bud 
forth in a future age, and Imogene alone re- 
mained ; in her was mirrored all that now was 
left of that once lofty family. 

Imogene had wandered a little apart from 
her friends, and now, as they overtook her, 
Lady Adeliza drew her arm within her own, and 
descanted in admiration of the Petti Palace. 

" Let us go to the Galeria Imperiale e Reale," 
said Lord De Roos, " and see the Venus de 
Medici." They all agreed accordingly. 

'* What a charming day it is," said Lady 
Adeliza, "and how full of hfe is the Piazza del 
Granduca ; see those strangers there, how in- 
tently they are admiring the statue of Cosmo 
the First." 

" Why, surely," said Lord De Roos, looking 
in the direction her ladyship indicated, "I 
should know that tall man." 
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" Perhaps you do, my lord; and who, I won- 
der, is the pale looking young man hanging on 
his arm ?" 

" I cannot tell," said Lord De Roos, " but 
we shall soon know ;" and the three advanced. 

" Ah ! I thought I knew the tall man," said 
Lord De Roos, '* it is Dungarion — why, Dun- 
garion, whoever dream 't of meeting you here T 
and, shaking hands, each congratulated the 
other on having thus so fortunately met. 

" Now," said the Earl of Dungarion, " I will 
tell you why I am here. I have come to meet 
a young friend, who is the son of a very distant 
relation of mine ; I have obtained him leave of 
absence for awhile; he is coming to England to 
recruit his health after about eighteen months 
cruising in various parts. Poor fellow, he is 
very weak, and I can assure you he was very 
faint on arriving here ; we are on our way to 
the grand gallery — but where on earth can he 
have gone ? Ah ! there he is, and he appears 
to be a great deal better just now ; but who 
is the lady with whom he is carrying on his 
conversation ?" 

'* Ah, I had forgotten," said Lord De Roos, 
" it is Imogene Coninngsby ; shall I introduce 
you, Dungarion, she is a charming creature T 
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" Oh, by all means," said the earl, smiliDg. 

Imogene was still in conyersation with Claud 
Wilford, for he was the earl's companion. As 
she beheld his pale face and thin features, she 
thought he was altered ; his morning coat hung 
loosely on his elegant figure. Instead of that 
vigorous look which she so much admired 
when last they met, he appeared now fee- 
ble; his left arm he wore in a sling, for 
although several weeks had elapsed, he had not 
entirely recovered from the wound he had re- 
ceived from the captain of the slaver ; in his 
eye, however, beamed that fiery spirit so enno- 
bling to the man, and as she gazed on the 
wounded sailor by her side, a tear stole down 
her cheek. 

Claud was not unobservant of this emotion, 
and, as the thought flashed through his mind 
that this might have something to do with 
the letter he had written nearly two years pre- 
viously, on his departure from England, his 
face for a time was crimsoned over ; then, as 
he thought of the time that had elapsed, and 
the probability of its causing many changes, 
and perhaps, amongst the rest, the faltering of 
Imogene s love for him, he trembled at the 
idea. Imogene with fear noticed the changes 
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of his countenance, and at that moment, when 
each felt embarrassed, the remainder of the 
party approached. Imogene sprang to the side 
of the Earl of Dungarion, she clasped his hands 
in hers, and burst into tears. 

" Oh, I am so glad to see you. Count Huron," 
said she. 

The earl endeavoured to calm the agitated 
girl, whose heart was made of too susceptible 
fibres to behold the friend of her father, who 
had oflFered him a home in his exile, and 
mourned with his child for his loss, without 
this at the same time awakening in her tender 
bosom the reminiscences of many scenes of 
former days. 

Claud and Lord De Roos, and Lady Adeliza, 
proceeded slowly on, and as Imogene dried her 
tears, and walked beside the earl, she told him 
her intention of retiring to a convent, at least 
for a time. The baron s death had made a 
void in her existence; the father whom she 
had so devotedly loved whilst living, and so 
deeply lamented when dead, no more was there 
to listen to her song, to greet her with his wel- 
come smile, or join her in her daily prayers. 

" And is there none that you love, my child ?" 
said the earl. 
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" Oh, yes ! I love every one," said she, in a 
voice as musical as the bulbul's note, " as one 
Christian should love another. I love, too, the 
trees and flowers ; I love to hear the bright- 
plumaged birds sing in their secluded retreats, 
and the russet lark to warble forth his melody 
high in the heavens ; I love to see the sunny 
sky, and bask beneath the genial warmth of the 
bright sun, and dwell upon the memory of the 
past ; I love the waters of the Arno — oh 1 is it 
not a lovely stream T 

"Enough, enough," said the earl, smiling, 
" you mean you cannot love any one in parti- 
cular." 

Then, as they moved slowly on, for- 
getting the companion at his side, he gave 
utterance to his thoughts. — "Alas I" said he, 
" poor Wilford, then all thy hopes must fade 
away ; better had no such feeling as that he en- 
tertains ever been, and, when he knows, it will 
break his heart. Poor boy — ^but why should I 
call him boy, he is a man — for he has ever, 
from his youth, behaved like a man — fought 
like a hero, and Joved — Ah I I, too, loved, and 
shall I ever see her more ? where can she be ? 
and him — I shudder when I think on him ; his 
soul is in perdition." They stopped ; they had 
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approached the UflSzi, in the upper story of 
which is the grand gallery. 

" Let us enter together," said Lady Adeliza ; 
" I shall claim the Earl of Dungarion for my 
chaperon through the gallery." 

Claud Wilford and Imogene had before been 
perplexed at hearing Count Huron thus ad- 
dressed. At length, the earl seeing that some 
explanation was necessary, intimated to them, 
and Lord De Eoos, that to preserve his incog- 
nito in France, he was only known as Count 
Huron, whilst in Spain he had travelled under 
different names. Then it was that a veil was 
taken from before Claud Wilford and Imo- 
gene's clouded vision, and whilst most of the 
other visitors of the Galeria Imperiale were 
bestowing their admiration on the fine statuary 
and those splendid unequalled productions of 
Michael Angelo, Eaphael, Titian, Guercino, 
Correggio, Guide, and many others, Claud 
and Imogene were left together, she endea- 
vouring to cheer her invalid companion, he 
wrapt in extacies in wandering by her side, 
listening to the music of her silvery voice. 
Their meeting had been unexpected, their 
happiness was ten -fold. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



"And that I might not sing of love ? 
How could I to the dearest theme 
That ever warmed a minstrel's dream 
So foul, so false a recreant prove." 

Lay of the Loft MinstreL 



A PERFECT furore prevailed throughout Florence. 
The Piazza del Granduca was thronged with 
fashionably dressed people, seemingly all intent 
upon pleasure, and incessantly talking. Eeader, 
be not astonished at all this excitement; it 
portends no disturbance, no bread riots, nor is 
there any great king or queen coming to pay a 
flying visit to the superb palace, or to oflfer up 
a silent prayer in the Cathedral of Santa Maria 
del Fiore, or to visit the other one hundred and 
sixty-nine churches of the place. 
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But to return ; it was none of these extraor- 
dinary things that now raised expectation to 
such a height, but it was simply that the great 
theatre, the opera of Florence was to be filled 
to overflowing, to hear the prima donna of the 
day; her fame had gone before her, and as 
Florence was full of nobility and pleasure- 
seekers, and, above all, of every class of people 
that were, or pretended to be, enthusiasts in 
regard to the fine arts, it was no wonder there 
were many enquiries as to who had seen the 
prima donna, and what she was like. 

Many of the nobility and rich people had 
already secured places, and, as the evening 
drew nigh,, hundreds were hurrying about in 
anticipation of soon beholding, soon listening 
to the great performer. Lord De Roos and his 
lady had prevailed upon the earl to accompany 
them to the opera, and now they were all 
assembled in De Roos's villa to spend the after- 
noon, before the play commenced. 

It wanted some hours of the appointed time, 
and as Claud sat near one of the open windows 
that looked out upon the river Arno, whose 
waters came up to the pleasure grounds, he 
longed to wander on its mossy banks. The 
two noblemen were seated at the end of the 
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long room in earnest conversation ; Lady Ade- 
liza was reclining on a downy couch, eagerly 
devouring some new novel which had been that 
day received ; her plump white jewelled hand 
was decorated with more than one superb ring, 
and as she, hke the others, appeared occupied, 
Claud stepped forth from the window. As he 
advanced down the mossy sward that led to 
the Arno s side, he felt the sweet warm breeze 
waft past and greet his feverish cheeks — he 
breathed the pure air, and his spirits rose at 
each inhalation. Above him was a cloudless 
sky, such as in Italy only can be seen ; its 
mellowed, faint, but roseate tints, cast through 
the vast blue canopy a richness never surpassed, 
which gave a glowing charm to all around ; far, 
far away, below where the river wound its 
course, there lay the Arno — the vale of happi- 
ness. Claud wandered slowly on ; on one side 
he beheld with admiration tJie magnificent 
laurels, whose spreading boughs overhung the 
water's edge, and dipped their lower branches 
in the stream with each soft zephyr floating by. 
Around were grouped the citron and the fig 
trees, laden with their mellow fruit. At 
length his course was interrupted by a little 
stream, whose limpid waters fell tumbUng down 
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a small cascade into the river Amo. He was 
about to return, when he beheld one of those 
picturesque Italian bowers almost screened 
from view by the trellised vine, whose long 
tendrils had almost overgrown the rustic porch 
— the next moment Claud stood within, but 
not alone, for there sat Imogene. Claud was 
sorry he had disturbed the privacy of one who 
it appeared had sought this quiet spot to com- 
mune with her own thoughts, undisturbed, and 
was about retiring ; but, as Imogene smiled, he 
hesitated — he stayed— the time had come to 
speak his feelings, and as he knelt down and 
rested his wounded arm upon her lap, he poured 
forth in terms of glowing eloquence his love of 
her, unchanged, unchangeable. 

There is an epoch in the life of most, when 
all their buoyed-up hope must sink or swim, 
and that depends upon another's voice — the 
breath of her that has bewitched the soul, and 
makes or mars the man. Oh, love ! thy theme 
has oft been sung by poets of all ages and all 
climes; thy songs are heard throughout the 
dells where the rose blooms forth in wild luxu- 
riance, where, mingled with the nightingale's 
sweet song, are the murmurings of the cooing 
dove, pet of the ancients, and fostered even 
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now ; and on the waters of the clear Arno, that 
glides so smoothly amidst the windings of those 
vales where many a minstrel wanders, living on 
the ideal hope of fame. And Claud poured forth 
his tale of love and of his cherished hope ; and 
Imogene withdrew her hand from his, but only 
to push back the hair from oflf his brow, and 
make room for her sainted lips to touch his 
forehead, and ignite his soul ; and then he told 
her, with a fluttering heart, he should win his 
way to fame, and come and claim her as his 
bride ; it was all he ever hoped to do. And 
when she whispered she should wait, abide the 
time in happiness, with thinking on the past and 
him alone, he sighed, and thanked her from his 
very heart, and sealed their plighted troth with 
one long kiss ****** 
********* 

The church bell of Saint Croce tolled forth, 
and reminded the occupiers of the sylvan retreat 
of this fairy spot that they were both guests of 
Lord De Eoos; and, as they retraced their steps 
to the villa, through the winding groves, every 
flower seemed more brilliant in its variegated 
colours, every tree appeared more vivid with 
its gorgeous blooms and varied tints, the 
birds appeared to fly more easily from branch 
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to branch, and with the lightness of a downy 
feather borne upon the wind ; and Imogene, too, 
scarcely seemed to touch the mossy sward of 
turf which every now and then they had to cross. 
And how felt Claud ? His extacy was far beyond 
the power of pen to describe ; but still a cloud 
hung o'er the bright vista of the future ; he was 
poor. Alas I when the remembrance of this 
intruded itself on his recollection, it cast a 
gloom er his pensive brow, and as the thought 
that he would never be able to live with Imo- 
gene in that position to which she had ever 
been accustomed from her infancy, it would 
arise and remind him of his presumption in 
daring to win her love, her confidence; he felt 
in one great tumult of perplexity, and thus they 
reached the villa, and joined the other inmates. 
The time intervening before preparing for the 
opera passed off as most time does, the ladies 
evincing much curiosity with regard to the 
piece they were to hear ; the gentlemen, left to 
themselves, conversing upon the usual topics 
of the day. 

The pompous De Eoos, swelling with his own 
conceit as the earl and Claud, too well bred to 
interrupt him in his loquaciousness, appeared 
not only good, but delighted listeners, a fact 
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which his lordship had seldom found in two 
individuals before ; at length, as all discourses 
must have an end, so had that of his lordship, 
for a footman announced that her ladyship was 
waiting to be conducted to the carriage. The 
trio thereupon arose, and the earl, after having 
escorted Lady Adeliza to the carriage, and seen 
her young friend seated beside her, handed in 
Lord de Roos, then entering his own carriage 
with Claud, was whirled off to see and hear one 
whom he little thought of again beholding. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



** Dick. I desire no more. 
Cade. And to speak truth, thou deserv'st no less." 

Shakspeare. 



The curtain rose, and loud and prolonged 
acclamations of delight and rapture burst upon 
the ear, as all the spectators shouted forth 
their praises of the scene. There lay on a 
mossy bank, with his head resting on his hand, 
a youth ; one leg was thrown as if carelessly 
over the other, and he was intently gazing on 
the sunny sky. He wore close fitting hose 
of rich brown velvet on his legs, which formed 
a pleasing contrast to the natural couch on 
which he lay ; on his shoulders drooped a kind 
of jacket, as worn by the Greek rovers, of a 
darker brown velvet, fringed with a thick gold 
cord, and suspended by small Unks hung 
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gold clasps to his girded belt ; his neck was 
bare, and partly shaded by the long black curls 
that flowed in profusion down his shoulders; 
a small but dark moustache shaded his upper 
lip, which gave him a somewhat rakish air. 
Near to where he lay, water was depicted as 
tumbUng down the rocky falls, and emptying 
itself into a crystal basin, that again overflowed 
into a larger voe. Far away, in the distance, 
extended the fertile plains of Andalusia, bounded 
by the indistinct but lofty mountains whose 
high heads pierced through the clouds, and 
gave a kind of solemn grandeur to the peaceful 
looking scene. But why lay the languid-looking 
fellow there ? Why did he every now and then 
raise himself up and look intent in one direc- 
tion? Ah 1. how deliciously sweet the music 
from the orchestra is being played — so faint — 
but, faint as it is, the audience are so still that 
distinctly is heard every changing sound that 
floats through the lofty building. See! seel 
the figure that appears on the rock above the 
tumbling waters of the fall, how lightly it trips 
along the winding path that leads to where the 
young Moor lies. Ah I he beholds her; their 
first greeting is o er ; she has stopped above the 
basin where the crystal waters flow ; she beholds 
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her own figure reflected ; she calls him to her 
by a song, to behold his own bronzed face ; but 
oh 1 what thrilling melody is in those tones ; 
how the very sounds ring through the theatre, 
and astonish the audience — this was the prima 
donna, and this first little song the first of her 
warblings in the piece. The voice alone was 
enough to charm every one, biit, when to this 
was added the features and contour of a most 
lovely woman, in the prime of her youth, one 
whose summers appeared to have been few 
beyond the teens of years, it was no wonder 
that the greatest enthusiasm and excitement 
prevailed. Then, as the Moor replied in a fine 
tenor voice, and told her how long he had 
waited in anxious expectation of beholding her, 
she descended from the fountain and advanced 
upon the stage. The glaring Ught fell full in 
her face, and there, in full voluptuous form, 
appeared the Lola Raby of a former year. 

The Earl of Dungarion s pale countenance 
became fixed, and his eyes dilated with an un- 
natural brilliancy ; his lips moved with a slight 
spasmodic motion, and, as he gazed intently on 
the features of the singer, involuntarily he 
breathed a sigh, Lola Raby raised her eyes ; 
then, as she beheld him, who in former times 
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she looked upon as being the type of all a 
woman s heart could love to dwell upon, a 
flood of recollections sprung up in her mind to 
bewilder her. Blushing deeply, she became 
confused, her voice quivered, and it was with 
difficulty she concluded the recitation. The 
manager seeing something unusual in the prima 
donna, stepped forward and led her off the 
stage; the next moment he advanced, and in a 
set speech, informed the audience that Xola 
Raby had experienced an attack of illness, and 
he was afraid would not be able to appear again 
during the evening. The play then went on. 

There is a mystery hangs o*er the human 
mind that makes it change and vacillate with 
every puff of thought ; there is a mystery hangs 
o er the sea that makes it ebb and flow to all 
eternity. Oh, is it not a mystery that we cannot 
follow out each idle wish with which our simple 
nature is prolific ? 

Lola Raby, when she retired from the stage, 
felt dreadfully agitated, and no inducement of 
the manager could persuade her again to appear 
that evening. In vain he endeavoured to tran- 
quilize her troubled spirit and soothe her mind; 
this was the first time that the great vocalist 
had failed to fulfil, or go through an engagement. 
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or had ever disappointed an anxious audience; 
and, as the manager looked upon her troubled 
countenance, he wondered why she had so sud- 
denly evinced a nervousness, when in the zenith 
of her quickly acquired fame and popularity. 
He mused upon the question — he was lost in 
endeavouring to divine the mystery. 

" Well," said Lady Adeliza, ** what think you, 
earl, of the fair singer; has she not a sweet 
voice and lovely face ? and does she not appear 
to be far above the position of an actress?" 

" You are right, lady, in your latter conjec- 
ture, and she is beautiful," said the Earl of 
Dungarion; " but necessity, and the coolness 
of her relations, have compelled her to seek her 
present mode of gaining a livelihood." 

" But," continued her ladyship, " none 
could be compelled to resort to the stage 
against their inclination ; and, besides, how- 
ever they might otherwise rank, an entry on 
the boards reduces them at once to a level with 
other performers, and lowers them in the public 
estimation." 

" I differ with you," repUed the earl, "and 
shall pay my respects to Lola Raby, as I have 
an important communication to make to her." 

" Then you know her ?" 
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" Yes, I once did, though she then went'hy 
the name of Harriet Ducie." 

" Ah I" exclaimed Lady Adeliza, with aston- 
ishment " Come here, my lord," beckoning to 
her husband, " the songster you were so smitten 
with is your own niece." 

" What I" said DeRoos,"theprima donna, Har- 
riet Trevanion? By heavens I believe it is so, 
for, although I could not bring my recollection to 
identify Lola Raby and my relative as the same 
personages, I could not help thinking how 
striking the resemblance was ; but, Dungarion," 
continued his lordship, " I cannot recognize 
Harriet Trevanion whilst that villainous Tre- 
vanion lives. I hate the man, and his«desertion 
of her was cruel; but I presume they are 
together again before this." 

" No," replied the earl, in a solemn voice, 
" whatever may have been the faults of your 
niece, she is now no longer in the position to 
be blamed or nncared for ; whilst the man she 
chose to be her sacred guardian lived, no one 
ought to have disturbed the abyss into which 
she had fallen." 

"What I" exclaimed the listeners, in one 
voice, " is Trevanion dead ?" 

" He is ; and moreover, I, alone, beheld him 
breathe his last." 
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The earl then related to Lord and Lady De 
Roos, in the presence of Claud and Imogene, 
the events that led to Trevanion's fall in the 
duel, and the subsequent scene that took place 
when he discovered himself at the dying 
gambler s bedside ; he glided over the apparent 
blasphemous mood in which the wretched man 
had given up the ghost, and informed them 
that Mrs. Trevanion still believed him living. 

'* I shall undeceive her, to-morrow," said the 
earl, " however painful it may be, considering 
our former friendship." 

The evening was growing on apace ; but still, 
in that warm clime, where nature sweeps her 
soothing zephyrs through the cooler shades of 
night, and gives a bracing feeling to the body, 
evening is the time when pleasure is most 
sought. And now, gliding down the Arno, 
were many gondolas, in imitation of those 
gilded Venetian craft ; and as they swept past 
the windows of the villa, the merry songs, ac- 
companied by varied music, was every now and 
then distinctly heard. 

Lord and Lady De Rooss party were 
seated at the evenings repast, and had just 
arrived at the conclusion that his niece should 
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no longer, however brilliant her prospects, 
be listened to in public, if any persuasion 
of his could induce her to leave her present 
employment, and live with them, when a ser- 
vant announced a stranger; he wais a little 
stout man, dressed in a suit of black ; in his 
hand he carried a red bag. After bowing to 
the company, he announced himself as Mr. 
Hobson, of Lincoln's Inn, London. 

" Bless my soul !" said Lord Dungarion, ex- 
tending his hand, " why, Hobson, how do 
you do ?" 

" Oh, capitally," returned the little fat person, 
rubbing the perspiration from his forehead, and 
continued he, " I thought, my lord, you could 
tell me where I could find Mr. Wilford, my old 
friend and patron s son ; I heard that he was 
travelling with you. Here have I been making 
enquiries for some time, travelling I don't 
know where ; and whenever I have heard of 
you, and have taken a little rest to prepare 
myself for the interview, away you had started. 
I have thus been following you for the last 
four or five days, like a will-o'-the-wisp, till 
hearing of your arrival here, I was determined 
not to rest until I had found you out — hence 
the unusual hour at which I call." 
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^' I believe that is the gentleman you want," 
said the earl, pointing towards Claud. 

'' Oh yes, I do believe it is," said Mr. Hobson, 
as he advanced towards our hero ; then pausing 
a moment, he held out his hand — " Why, Claud, 
my boy, we are both altered — what wounded ?" 
he exclaimed, as he saw his arm in a sling — 
" how is that ?" 

" Oh, it would be a long tale to tell you," 
said Claud, " and perhaps one you would not 
care about hearing." 

** Well, well," said the old gentleman, *4f it is 
a thing you care not to relate, it is nobody's 
business to enquire into it, but you have one 
hand still to clasp, come give it me ; I^^^Tver 
thought of beholding the day when I should 
see you again, and I feel quite beside myself." 

" Why, Claud, what is all this about?" said 
Lord De Roos, who had no idea, of a guest of 
his being treated so familiarly by a man with 
such a plebeian name. 

" Why, sir," said Mr. Hobson, *' I am come 
out here to find the son of my old friend. Sir 
Charles Wilford, to tell him his presence only 
is required in England, to put him in posses- 
sion of considerable property — that most of the 
p 
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papers and muniments abstracted by his father s 
late partner, one Trevanion, have been disco- 
vered — and thanks for that to the earl here; 
and, moreover, through a train of fortuitous 
events, what were considered worthless invest- 
ments, have more than trebled themselves, 
and become of immense value, and every cre- 
<litor has been paid in full, with interest, and 
there is a large surplus over, which will belong 
to your young friend." 

'' Thank heaven !" exclaimed Claud, with 
emotion, " then I shall no longer remain under 
the obloquy of meeting any one to whom at one 
time my broken-hearted father was a debtor." 

'' This is capital !" said his lordship; " come, 
take a glass of wine, Mr. Hobson." 

'* DeKghted, my lord, delighted I shall be." 
'* What can this be ?" said Claud, as the foot- 
man bore in on a silver salver an oflScial looking 
paper, and handed it to him. " Shall I open it ? 
perhaps you will excuse- my doing so ?" said 
Claud. All appeared as anxious as he, so that 
he forthwith tore oflF the envelope. " Well, I am 
favoured," said he, as he handed it to Imogene, 
after glancing his eye over it ; and, with feel- 
ings of emotion that almost overpowered him. 
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he endeavoured to thank the earl, for he knew 
it was through him and his influence that he 
now stood indebted for this mark of favour. 

" Hurra !" shouted the old lawyer, as he rose 
from his chair and stole a peep at the paper in 
Imogene's hands ; '* allow me to be the first. 
Captain Claud Wilford, to call you by your new 
rank, to drink your health, and congratulate 
you on your promotion." 

The old gentleman accordingly filled a glass 
and tossed off the sparkling champagne ; then, 
as if the exuberance of his spirits were too much 
for him, he sat down and cried for joy. As the 
tears dropped down his furrowed cheeks, he 
said — 

" Don't take notice of me, gentlemen, it is 
a weakness I cannot overcome ; when I think 
that five-and-forty years ago I was a poor stu- 
dent, and was taken by the hand by the 
captain's father, there, and that he pushed me 
forward and made me what I am ; and now I 
have been enabled, in some measure, to aid his 
son. I must give vent to my feelings, and my 
only regret is, that I cannot hail him as the 
owner of Walcote Abbey, where he was born, 
and where his father died." 
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*' Well, Hobson," said Lord Dungarion, " I can 
gratify your wish ; you know that I purchased 
the old abbey and its lands. Now, as it is 
purchased partly with money belonging to that 
young lady, I intend to present it entirely to 
her ; and, as I believe she would not like Cap- 
tain Wilford to be prevented from residing at 
his paternal home, I see no difficulty in his 
still being master there, unless I am deceived 
in my opinion. Am I right, Imogene ?" said 
the earl, " you know, as Count Huron, I am 
left your guardian, and I should like you to 
have pity on Captain Wilford, of His Majesty's 
Navy." 

Imogene was covered with blushes ; and as 
the earl advanced and took her hand and placed 
it in Claud s, he hailed them as the possessors 
of Walcote Abbey. 

Hurra ! hurra !" again shouted Mr. Hobson, 
who had recovered from his transitory weakness, 
" owner of Walcote Abbey at last, with its tithes, 
hereditaments, waters, oblations, obventions, 
rights, members, privileges, and appurtenances;" 
then pulling oflF his wig, he threw it up to the 
ceiling', and danced about almost frantic with 

joy- 
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Lord and Lady De Roos had stood interested 
spectators of the scene ; and as Lady Adeliza 
went up to Imogene and kissed her with a 
mother s love, his lordship was equally congra- 
tulatory to Claud, whilst the Earl of Dungarion 
was laughing at his legal friend, who was still 
jumping up and down in the excess of his joy. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



If 



DucH. My lord, you told me you would tell the rest." 

Richard II. 



It was morning; the mist had cleared away and 
left to view the clear bright sky — the vault of 
heaven, the everlasting dome — that must re- 
mind the mimic dwellers of the earth of their 
own insignificance. 

Beneath that sky, in various quarters of the 
globe, were various scenes. Whilst many 
slept, and some, perhaps, dreaming of their 
homes, their fatherland, where their thoughts 
would wander in spite of the deepness of their 
death-like repose — busy were the multitude of 
others, urged on to their various objects of pur- 
suit by the hope of glory, gain, or fame. 

And on the oceans wild, wild waves, was 
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many a gallant vessel speeding swiftly on its 
course ; some close reefed, with their studding, 
mizzen, and top-gallant sails ready to be un- 
furled to catch the freshening breeze; others 
with their canvas spread, and others — what 
were they? In hot pursuit the pirate chased 
the heavy merchantman, and anxious were the 
honest tars that night might soon return to 
cloud them from their enemies. 

On the wild prairies of the western w^orld 
roamed unmolested herds of buflfalo, grazing 
on the stunted herbage of the trackless waste, 
their dark forms dotting for many a mile the 
wilderness whereon no human being, save but 
the wily Indian, had ever trod. 

Within the forests of dark Africa's mysterious 
clime, the noble lion and wild gazelle were 
wending forth from dingle and from plain ; the 
one gloated with the evening s repast, the other 
stretching forth its graceful form and wooing 
on its gentle mate to breathe the dew of heaven, 
and graze upon the virgin moss, tipped with the 
moisture of nature's handicraft. 

In those stupendous constructions of a for- 
mer age, the large tanks of Ceylon, around 
which grows the lovely white and purple lotus, 
with their gorgeous flowers; where, in the 
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densest jungle, burst forth the perfumes of 
the varied plants, and mingle with the languid 
air, in all the voluptuousness of a monarch, 
rolls the mighty elephant of a century s growth, 
his huge ears flapping to and fro in languidness; 
whilst, basking in the sun*s scorching rays, lays 
the savage' tigress, nestling with her tawny 
cubs; but of all the pictures to which the 
thoughts might wander, there was none more 
pleasing than the following : 

Seated in a verandah, whose trellised-work 
was covered with the tendrils of the clinging 
vine, and formed a kind of porch to the win- 
dows of a room that opened to the ground, and 
which were now wide open, were several per- 
sons ; two appeared excessively charming, and 
happiness was pictured in every feature. The 
one was a lady whose age appeared to be about 
twenty, but who was really somewhat a little 
older; the other was a young and handsome 
man. There could be no mistaking these indivi- 
duals, and the position they bore to each other; 
they were affianced lovers, and to have parted 
them would have broken their loving hearts. 
Two more persons were also occupants of the 
verandah ; the one was a lady, but considerably 
older than the one described, but very beautiful. 
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A white scarf was thrown carelessly over her 
white shoulders, and fastened under the arm 
Scotch-wise. A large deer-hound was by her 
side, thrusting his nose into her finely chiselled 
hand. Talking to her in that peculiar strain, 
(at which she smiled occasionally, and which 
only those assume who are entitled by their 
affinity) was her husband; and as he was getting 
impatient, he glanced through the open window, 
and beholding everything prepared for the 
morning s meal, he said — 

" Adeliza, I think it is useless waiting longer 
for our breakfast." 

" Well, there will be no occasion," said Ijady 
Adeliza, " for here comes the earl; and, oh, I 
am so pleased, he has succeeded in prevailing 
on our niece to accompany him." 

Lord De Roos turned — there in the shrub- 
beryls wide path appeared two figures advancing 
— beyond them rolled the Arno, with its placid 
waters sending forth its gurgling silvery sounds, 
like to the fancied murmurs in a fairy's dell. 
One of the persons advancing was a man ; he 
was rather tall, and was dressed in a morning 
costume that fitted loosely to his person ; he 
appeared in earnest conversation. Leaning on 
his arm was a female of surpassing loveliness ; 
p2 
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she was dressed in white, which suited admir- 
ably with her form, and appeared to give a 
hghtness to her graceful movements as she 
came along. A white felt hat of pecuhar shape 
rested on her head, in which was stuck an 
eagle's feather. As the two approached the 
verandah, all pressed forward to greet them — 
it was Lord Dungarion and Mrs. Trevanion; 
he had prevailed upon her to reUnquish her 
engagement, and sojourn with her uncle. Lord 
De Roos. Need I say who the other persons 
in the picture were — Claud Wilford and Imo- 
gene would never part again until the time 
should come when to each traveller of this 
world his path is pointed out, and his spirit 
wings its way to where, let it be hoped, it 
finds eternal happiness. 

Need I relate what a happy meeting that was 
on the banks of the Arno ; but, as the happiest 
moments are sometimes doomed to be over- 
clouded, so, when the earl related the death 
of Mr. Trevanion, Harriet wept; and as she 
trembled to think of the horrors of the mis- 
guided mortal's life that would present them- 
selves when she pictured to herself her husband's 
dying moments, she looked around for sympathy 
* * * * 'twas there ; for Lady Adeliza, 
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though but little her senior, soothed her troubled 
spirit with a mother s tenderness. 

During this interval, the earl took the oppor- 
tunity of relating the particulars of Trevanion's 
duel, which he had fought whilst he was known 
by the name of Melpomene, and therefore used 
that name throughout his narrative. 

"It took place under the following circum- 
stances," said the earl : 

** In the Rue de Savolac, at Paris, there were 
assembled several guests — Melpomene was 
amongst the number — and long ere the usual 
topics of the passing events of the times had 
been discussed, the hour was growing late. It 
chanced, however, that amongst the many 
personages that had been alluded to in the 
conversation, was that of the late Sir Charles 
Wilford and his partners, whose actions were 
conned over, and his partner, Trevanion, was, 
in his own presence, condemned; but being 
known only by the name of Melpomene, he 
became an actual listener of his own condemna- 
tion. One individual, with whom Melpomene 
had been on most intimate terms, and who 
was present, was the strongest in his re- 
marks and revilings at the partner who had 
absconded, and whom, as before related, he 
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stigmatized as the worst of men, and concluded 
by alleging his cowardice. This man's name 
was Seiior Dudley Castello. From that mo- 
ment Melpomene s former feeling of friendship 
towards Castello, changed for hatred, and 
determining in his own mind to be revenged, 
he longed for an opportunity to satiate his pas- 
sion. Many of the guests had retired, when 
play was introduced. Melpomene lost ; and as 
he rose from the table, he glanced at Castello 
with a look full of meaning, at the same time 
observing, it was ever his fate to be a loser 
when playing with a man of questionable repute, 
and at the same time retired. Castello shortly 
afterwards followed, and that evening, notwith- 
standing the lateness of the hour, preliminaries 
were arranged for the satisfaction which Cas- 
tello claimed for his wounded honour, and by 
which Melpomene sought to gratify his revenge. 
" A couple of miles beyond that triumphant 
arch, designed by Napoleon, the conqueror of 
Egypt, and the hero of France, was the place 
agreed upon for the duel. It was a chilly morn, 
and at the early hour affixed, the scavengers of 
Paris had not yet cleared away the preceding 
day's accumulation of filth ; and as Melpomene's 
cabriolet drove along, the mud carts, with their 
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uncouth drivers, appeared to add a desolation 
to the city that, as the morning sun shone 
forth, would awaken again to life, like the 
chrysalis at the approach of spring. 

" Melpomene was attended by a friend ; his 
countenance appeared haggard, and betrayed 
symptoms of more than usual weariness. He 
had entered into a quarrel with a man whom 
he knew would not scruple to take his life, if 
possible ; he felt he had no alternative now but 
to fight — he had assumed a position in Paris 
amongst a certain class, that would for ever 
condemn him if he now quailed. He could 
apologise, but what of that? he or Castello 
must be stigmatised, and the doors of society 
closed on one. He looked around, they were 
fast approaching the place of rendezvous — the 
clouds appeared to be sailing away, or dissolv- 
ing into a clearer atmosphere — the sky was all 
serene. With a shudder at the thought that 
in this hour he might be for the last time be- 
holding the placid heavens, or flying beneath 
its skies, with his hands steeped in the blood 
of a fellow creature, sacrificed to his hatred — 
he jumped out — his adversary was already on 
the ground. 

'* A most extraordinary feeling prevades a 
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man's frame the first time he is called upon to 
fight a duel, and actually stands face to face 
with his adversary on the ground ; and this 
feeling it appeared Melpomene experienced. 
Sefior Castello was accompanied by his friend, 
Count Cosmo, and the moment Melpomene 
arrived he greeted him with a smiling frankness 
in his condescending salute, which so well 
accorded with the equanimity of feelings with 
which he sought to make all believe he pos- 
sessed by humming a lively tune, and tipping 
oflf the heads of the daisies with his cane, whilst 
the seconds were arranging matters. These 
were concluded, and at fifteen paces each took 
his position. At the words one, two, three 1 
they were to fire. With some little display, 
Castello took his weapon, though not before 
he had coolly turned up the white wristband 
of his shirt over his coat cuflF; then holding out 
his hand for the weapon, he placed himself in 
such a position as to form the least possible 
mark for his antagonist. The respective seconds 
moved oflF a few paces; then, as the word 
three I broke the stillness of the moment, both 
fired. Melpomene, the ex-banker, for a mo- 
ment retained his position — the next, he lay 
bleeding upon the grassy turf. Melpomene's 
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second ran to his aid; he beckoned to the 
cabriolet to drive up, and in the presence of 
Castello and the count, stanched the wound — 
Melpomene had fainted. 

* He is dying , said the count. 

* I hope to God he is not,' said his second. 
* Call on the cabriolet;* then turning his head 
towards Castello — ' I trust you are satisfied, 
monsieur — see how the blood gushes out/ 

' It does,' said Castello, * and by that blood 
the stigma he sought to cast upon me is 
washed away.* 

* He gasps, by heaven he is dying T said the 
count, * hasten him home;' and hastening to 
assist the wounded man into the cabriolet, with 
orders to drive to his house, each party sought 
his own safety by hastening from the scene of 
blood. 

" You know the rest," said the earl, and the 
two noblemen retired. 

The following morning Mr. Hobson made 
his appearance at the villa, after having pre- 
pared the necessary documents transferring 
Walcote Abbey, with its lands, to Imogene 
Conningsby, which the earl duly executed in the 
presence of all assembled, observing, that from 
that hour he relinquished the guardianship of 
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his ward; then taking her hand, he held it 
towards Claud Wilford, saying : 

" If I had not proved your honesty, and the 
nohleness of your heart, young man, when 
hitter privations and adversities poured upon 
you, and almost drove you to despair and mad- 
ness ; when you would not touch, though al- 
most starving, gold laid in your path, 'tis not 
now that I should be trusting to your future 
care a virtuous being whose every wish should 
be obeyed, as emanating from a spotless heart 
that knows no guile or evil thought; but for 
the present she will remain with my good 
friend. Lady Adeliza, until Walcote Abbey can 
receive this bird of song. 

" What," exclaimed Claud, as tears started 
to his eyes, and coursed down his manly 
cheeks, " do I behold my good genius, who 
snatched me from what I dare not now think 
upon — the holy man at Seville ? Ah ! 'tis the 
same, I am convinced," said he, ** but my heart 
is too full to thank you now, yet the prayers 
that I night and morn offered for my unknown 
friend will not be forgotten now that I know 
to whom I was indebted." 

" Well, well," said the earl, his feelings evi- 
dently touched at the earnestness of his young 
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friend, '' circumstances so occurred that I had 
many opportunities of doing- what I have for 
you, and it was but repaying an obligation I 
was under to one of my oldest and dearest 
friends, the late Sir Charles Wilford ; and as 
I see more moist eyes about overflowing, I must 
begone. Farewell, Imogene," said he, press- 
ing on her forehead a kiss. " Adieu, my friends, 
adieu," and before any one was aware of his 
intention, the earl had retired. 

" He is an extraordinary man, that," said the 
old lawyer, being the first of the company to 
break the silence, " but I believe no man is 
endowed or adorned with finer or more noble 
feelings, or better principles." 

*' Surely he is not gone," said Lady Adeliza> 
we must send after him." 

" It is useless, my lady," replied the lawyer, 
waving his hand, " no one could ever yet turn 
the earl from his purpose ; seek not, therefore, 
to control his actions." 

" But, really," said Lord De Roos, ** I cannot 
but think we shall- soon see him again ; let us 
see if he is near," and, stepping out upon the 
balcony, he was followed by tbe others. 

** Ah ! there he is, just stepping into that 
boat. See ! he waves a farewell with his hand- 
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kerchief." The next minute a small white 
sail rose in the boat, the wind instantly caught 
it, and soon the little bark was borne from 
view. 

With the old lawyer the earl had left a letter, 
to be delivered when he was gone ; it was pro- 
duced and handed to Mrs. Trevanion, and ran 
as follows : — 

'* Dearest Madam, 

" Do not be surprised at my sudden departure from 
a land where, in the sojourn of which, for the last few days, 
1 have experienced feelings of happiness from which I had 
at one time deemed myself for ever estranged — I allude to 
those impassioned moments of a man's existence when he 
beliolds a being whom he could regard with a solemn feel- 
ing of love — ^that pure, untainted, all-absorbing passion, 
that soars above all grosser thoughts. 

" I have been mistaken ; I find that my heart has 
been slumbering, but is not dead ; and if it should awaken, 
it must be at a time when circumstances create no obsta- 
cles to check its impulse — ^it must be at a time when the 
last link of the ties that once bound her I loved are 
almost forgotten. 

" To Imogene Conningsby, I send the enclosed order 
for two thousand pounds, for her trouseau ; she has my 
blessing. To Claud, my wish is for his happiness. To 
Lord De Roos and Lady Adeliza, the assurance of my 
regret at parting, and also my apologies for my abrupt 
departure." 
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Mrs. Trevanion read this letter with intense 
feelings, for while she so well understood the 
delicate motives that induced the earl to tear 
himself away, a vision floated through her 
mind that whispered Hope ! 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



" war, thou son of hell, 



Whom angry heavens-do make their minister. 
Throw in the frozen bosoms of our part 
Hot coals of vengence." 

Shakspeare's Henry IV, 



Let us now satisfy the curiosity of the reader 
as to the fate of Paul Dodo and the Duke of 
Nevero. The former unexpectedly received a 
small fortune, through the kindness and at the 
decease of a very distant relative, which en- 
abled him to commence practice in the same 
town in which his former master resided, and he 
may often be seen walking on the pier enjoying 
the cooling air of the sea breeze after the 
labours of the day. 

The Duke of Nevero, after joining Napoleon 
upon his return from Elba, was at the battle of 
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Waterloo, and there led on a brilliant charge ; 
for, whatever had been his failings, he was not 
wanting in courage, and his death was duly 
recorded in the French journals as one of the 
commanding officers who fell in that memora- 
ble engagement; but although this version 
was in some measure correct, it was not during 
the fight that he received his mortal death- 
blow. It was whilst he lay stunned from a fall, 
through his charger having been shot under 
him, and himself greatly bruised, that, towards 
the close of the battle, the duke perceived the 
French in full retreat; he rallied himself, and 
hoped that he should have sufficient strength 
to join some of the retiring soldiers, when 
he perceived a mounted Polish Lancer making 
towards him at full gallop. As the soldier 
advanced, he poised his lance ready for a thrust 
at the disabled duke, when the officer stood 
motionless and folded his arms across his 
breast, and asked for quarter. 

'* Who are you?" cried the soldier, checking 
his horse, and at the same time lowering his 
spear. 

" The Duke of Nevero, commander of* — 
But the soldier heard no more ; the name of 
a well-remembered man, whom he hated with 
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all the bitterness of his soul, he had heard, and 
for a moment he was struck with amazement; 
then recovering his composure, and with a 
stem determination depicted in his counte- 
nance, he approached his prisoner, and tearing 
open the front of his military jacket, and lay- 
ing bare his breast, on which appeared a dark 
purple streak — 

" Behold !" said he, " dost thou recognise this 
scar." 

The duke trembled; for, whilst he beheld 
the soldier flushed with recent victory, he 
dreaded lest he should be unable to appease 
his wrath, and he hesitated before he replied. 

" I have never seen thee before." 

" Ah ! thy mind is treacherous ; we have met, 
duke, once before ; can st thou not remember the 
night of the masked ball, where you attended 
as companion to the king ? and hast thou so 
soon forgotten that the Duke of Nevero sheathed 
his poignard in a stranger's bosom, whilst that 
stranger was answering to a woman's appeal 
for assistance from the hands of a royal liber- 
tine, on the Pont Royal, at Paris, not two 
years ago ? I was that stranger, and you the 
king's companion. I know your face again, you 
thought you slew me on the bridge — I have 
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survived your cruel deed — I scorned to serve 
a king who had you by his side, and I took 
an oath, if e'er you crossed my path, to be 
revenged." 

Nevero at once remembered the dreadful 
evening when, to rescue Louis on the Pont 
Royal, he had stabbed his assailant, and doubted 
not that his victim then stood before him. He 
felt that his hour was come to die, and he raised 
his eyes to heaven. 

" Prepare 1" said the soldier, " I see our 
columns advancing fast. Your general has 
fled." 

** Have pity," said the duke, in an imploring 
tone, " I will make you rich if you will spare 
my life." 

" My oath, my oath !" replied the soldier, 
"must be fulfilled. Your gold I scorn to 
touch." 

At the same moment he seized a pistol from 
his holster, and pointed it at the duke ; the 
latter endeavoured to speak, but the words 
died upon his lips, as the Lancer with a fatal 
precision discharged the weapon. For a mo- 
ment the soldier gazed upon the lifeless body, 
then putting spurs to his charger, dashed 
wildly forward. 



CHAPTEE XXXIII. 



*' I knew by the smoke that so gracefully cmied 
Above the green elms, that a cottage was near, 
And I said, if there's peace to be found in the world, 
A heart that is humble might hope for it here." 



At tlie close of one fine day in the month of 
November, a soUtary horseman was pursuing 
his way through one of our English counties ; 
the road he was travelling was full of those 
picturesque scenes that the eye longs to dwell 
upon. The traveller occasionally pulled the 
rein of his horse, and paused to linger on some 
spot from whence the scenery struck his fancy, 
or with which he was particularly pleased. 
Night, however, was fast approaching, and he 
spoke coaxingly to his tired horse. 

" On, Godolphin, on/* said he, *' soon we 
shall reach a place where you can rest, and I" 
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— ^here he was interrupted in his reverie, as 
he saw two men a little further on awaiting his 
approach. One was a tall fellow, with a pair 
of very ill-shaped legs, inclining to be knock- 
knee*d, and which the tight trousers he wore fully 
displayed ; a tattered shooting coat covered the 
upper part of his body. His sly looking coun- 
tenance displayed more of the fool than rogue, 
and he puflFed away at a short black pipe stuck 
jauntily between his teeth. The other indi- 
vidual appeared to be a working mason, for, over 
his shoulder, hung a mallet and chisels. 

" Good night, yer honour," said the smoker, 
as he touched his hat to the traveller whilst 
he was passing. The horseman reined up his 
steed. 

" My good man," said he, ** how far is the 
nearest hostelry oflf T 

" May be four or five miles, yer honour; you 
must turn by the little beck, and cross the 
brook, then keep to the right — take the first 
turn after to yer left, then go round" — 

" Hold," said the traveller, smiling, " you 
confuse me by your rapid description. What is 
your name ?" 

*' Charles Handsome, yer honour." 
Q 
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The horseman burst into a loud laugh ; the 
man before him was the acme of ugliness. 

" I am going that way, yer honour, after 
showing this man (pointing to the man) where 
to put the stone." 

'' What stone T said the traveller. 

'* A stone to mark the place where a leap 
took place some years since, as the old fence is 
to be pulled down it was over — it is close by." 

'* I will see it," said the traveller. A few 
minutes* walking brought them to a long line 
of strong paleings, about seven feet high. ^ 

" This is the boundar}' of Deerwood Chase, 
and this is the place my master leapt over, many 
a long day since, before he went to foreign 
parts." 

Truly it w^as a frightful leap ; the approach 
to the fence was on a declivity from which a 
horse might, in full gallop, easily bound, but 
on the other side yawned a wide deep drain. 

" And who is your master?" said the traveller, 
after having measured with his eye the distance 
to be leapt by any animal in clearing the fence 
and drain. 

'' Captain Wilford, yer honour, and if youll 
just cast your eye over the tops of yon trees 
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you may just see the smoke curling above from 
the chimneys." 

The traveller had a short time before become 
acquainted with the owner of Walcote Abbey; 
thither he determined to bend his course and 
stay for the evening; and, after enquiring of 
his knock-knee'd companion the way, he tossed 
him a shilling and rode along. When he ar- 
rived at the abbey, the owner came forth and 
w^elcomed him. That evening the stranger 
spent with his friend Wilford, who had, 
prior to his marriage, thrown up his commis- 
sion, and with Imogene Conningsby, now his 
wife, was enjoying his life in the vale of peace 
and happiness. He had seen too much of the 
world to care about its vanities, and she ap- 
peared born to minister to his love. 

'* I am glad you are come," said Claud, as he 
laid his hand on his guest's shoulder, *' I shall 
introduce you to an old friend of Imogene's, 
but pray don*t fall in love, for I expect her 
affianced to dinner." 

" My dear fellow, pray don't alarm yourself, 
I will promise" — 

** On your honour." 

" On my honour," said the guest. 

At that moment the door opened, and a lady 
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stepped in ; she was a very lovely creature, and 
her actions seemed to blend with her bewitch- 
ing form as she advanced — there was nothing 
haughty in her approach — nothing diffident, but 
stepping forth as if endowed with an innate 
knowledge of her own freedom, she came for- 
ward. If the stranger was dazzled with her 
beauty, he was still more struck with the 
sounds of her silvery voice as she held out 
her hand to him on being introduced as a 
friend of Wilford'g. 

At dinner there was a gentleman who paid 
Zoe Maratha, for this was the lady's name, 
marked attention ; this was the lover. It was 
our old friend, the pilot; he was not much 
altered since we last described him ; there were 
the same blue eyes, the same high forehead 
and intelligent look, and if there was a consid- 
erable diflference in age between the two 
individuals, there was not a proportionate dif- 
ference in life. Zoe had been a favourite with 
Imogene, who had brought her from the con- 
vent, where she had been placed on Madam 
Pauline s death — she had listened to the stories 
of the pilot, and, last of all, to himself. 

That evening was spent in recounting for- 
mer trials, and depicting former scenes, and 
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the unexpected guest experienced a double 
enjoyment by observing the varied emotions 
which the actors evinced during the recital. 
He was the chief auditor, as each of the others 
had passed through many eventful changes, and 
appeared individually in the drama rehearsed, 
and he imagined how happy they must all be, 
now that their troubles were at an end. 

The next morning, Wilford would fain have 
persuaded his friend to send for his require- 
ments, and make a stay with them ; he also 
apprised him of the expected arrival, on the 
morrow, of Lord and Lady De Roos and their 
niece. 

" No, no,' Wilford," said the stranger, " I will 
not be tempted this time, I must away." 

" But why, my dear fellow, leave us ? I can 
find you some good hunting, and have a spare 
horse for you, pray stay ; besides, you are one 
of the very few literary friends I can boast of." 

" Wilford," said the stranger, " you are a 
good, kind-hearted man, and generous to boot; 
you have a home that, for happiness, a prince 
might envy. You have gone through troubles, 
and now know how to appreciate the blessings 
of Providence. Were your friend to stay for a 
while, he could not fail to be happy, but when 
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the day of parting came, his heart would rebel 
to leave such happiness behind. No, no; your 
path in early life was not strewn with flowers, 
nor is his — he has a part to perform — so fare- 
well, for a time, at least." 

So saying, the stranger shook hands with 
his friend, vaulted into his saddle, and the next 
moment was riding slowly away from that old 
monastic edifice, if not a wiser, a better man, 
from beholding in one dwelling, in this favoured 
isle, a home wherein appeared undisturbed do- 
mestic peace and happiness. * * * * 

* ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

^^ ^^ ^ft ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

Reader, accompany us to the abode of the 
stranger, and behold him once more seated 
^^ithin his sombre, solitary, gloomy looking 
room, and, moreover, busily engaged in toiling 
on his wearying course. He pauses from his 
toil, and unconsciously his thoughts ponder 
on the past. He is reviewing former events, 
dating from his earliest recollections ; his 
thoughts are of the golden days of his child- 
hood ; the many scenes that he had then 
witnessed came to his recollection. As he had 
grown up to become a man, gradually had dis- 
appeared ipany kind faces he well remembered, 
and amongst those faces he had lost, was one 
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that cared for him, and that he loved — it was 
his fathers. He longed once more to stand 
beside his tomb, and weep over his remains. 
Far away from where he was, lay beneath si 
monumental pile his lifeless form, and acting 
on the impulse of his heart, silently he stole 
forth ; the hour was late, but the moon was at 
its full, and as he drew forth his mettled 
courser from his warm stable, the creature 
licked his hand, as if to soothe his troubled 
spirit. Vaulting on his back, he flew through the 
wild forests leading to the sepulchre, and as he 
rode along in one direct course, through brook 
and brake, and heeded not the path, the moon 
and stars lit up the surrounding scene; there 
lay in repose the murmuring streams that he 
had dashed across, glittering with the reful- 
gent ray of the heavenly lights ; there stood, 
dotted about on the greensward, the mighty 
oaks of centuries' growth, neath whose spread- 
ing branches were collected in groups the 
antler'd deer, startled as they were, by the 
sounds of his horse s tread. 

Before him, on arising mound, stood the spot 
he sought, and he cried aloud — " Spirit awake ! 
I come, I come /'* He shook the reins of his 
fiery steed, and it answered the impulse with a 
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mighty bound. When he was supposed to be 
sleeping in his bed, he stood beside that septd- 
chre, and, as he leant upon that monument, he 
wept, for his heart was full. He fell upon 
his knees and prayed, and as he raised his eyes, 
he beheld above him the moon, surrounded 
by a bright halo. He felt an inward glow of 
tranquillity pervade his troubled frame, he 
thought his appeal to heaven had not been in 
vain, and the prophecy of him whose ashes he 
stood beoide was about being verified-—" the 
stone the builders rejecteth, will become the corner 
stone in the building" 
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